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WILLIAM TEMPLE — ECUMENICAL 
LEADER 


By JOHN R. MOTT 


brought an overwhelming sense of loss across the breadth of 

the world. This is due largely to the fact of the relation he sus- 
tained to the ecumenical movement. And this unique relationship can- 
not be explained alone by his occupying the position of Chairman of 
the Provisional Committee established six years ago for the purpose of 
bringing into being the World Council of Churches. More particu- 
- larly, it is due to the chain of developments extending over some forty 
years of an all too short life of sixty-three years. It has been my priceless 
privilege during this momentous period to have had many and intimate 
contacts with him in connection with world-wide Christian move- 
ments, all of which have had a bearing on the evolution of the modern 
ecumenical movement. First among these significant organizations was 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, a vital body created in 1895 
by the union of five national Christian or international Christian stu- 
dent movements — the American and Canadian, the British, the Ger- 
man, the Scandinavian, and the Movement in Lands without National 
Organizations. This organization now embraces nearly all of the na- 
tional Christian student movements of the world. ‘Temple became re- 
lated to the British movement in his undergraduate days. I recall viv- 
idly contacts with him as an Oxford undergraduate, and later as a don 
at Queen’s. On two of my evangelistic missions at Oxford he rendered 
most helpful collaboration. Somewhat later, at my request, he made a 
memorable visitation throughout the newly formed Australasian Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. 


Te death of William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
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Beginning with the notable World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh in 1910, he was brought into contact with the world-wide mis- 
sionary enterprise, and maintained helpful contacts with it until the 
end of his life. It is interesting to recall that in order to secure the ad- 
mission to the Edinburgh sessions of Temple and a number of other 
very influential or promising younger graduates, we put through a 
plan of appointing them as stewards or ushers. ‘This creative gathering 
marked the beginning of the International Missionary Council. At its 
next meeting, held on the Mount of Olives at Christmastide 1928-9, 
Temple, then Bishop of Manchester, came as a member of the British 
delegation. I appointed him and Robert E. Speer as co-chairmen of 
the Committee on the Christian Message, whose report has had and 
still has a profound influence on the missionary movement as it fronts 
the non-Christian faiths throughout the world. 

While Temple was Archbishop of York I had contacts with him 
every year save one when I was kept in the Orient. One of the most im- 
portant of these was at Bishopthorpe; the others were up at London in 
his rooms at Lambeth Palace. On these occasions small groups, includ- 
ing most frequently such men as J. H. Oldham, Tissington Tatlow 
and later William Paton, discussed the great problems of the weaving 
together of the Christian forces of the world. This involved holding in 
view and in plan the blending of the two great streams channeled in 
the Stockholm Conference on the Life and Work of the Churches, and 
the Lauranne Conference on the Faith and Order of the Churches. 
Temple and I had been delegates to the latter. Quite apart from the in- 
formal group meetings mentioned above, the official committees of 
these two bodies, although maintaining helpful contacts, evolved sepa- 
rate programs resulting in the great ecumenical conferences — that on 
Church, State and Society called by the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work at Oxford in July, 1937, and that on Faith and Order at 
Edinburgh called by the Continuation Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order in August, 1937. ‘Temple was one of the 
most influential factors at Oxford and the presiding officer at Edin- 
burgh. (He wrote the “message” of the former conference.) I am per- 
suaded that time will show that these were among the most creative and 
significant gatherings in the life of the Christian Church. As we think of 
their personnel, as well as their visions and objectives, we recognize the 
aptness of their being designated as indeed ecumenical. 

The success of these two great bodies was due largely to a prepara- 
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tory consultation of several days’ duration, held at Westfield College, 
London, presided over by Temple and attended by recognized leaders 
of the Faith and Order and the Life and Work movements, and also 
by representatives of other ecumenical Christian movements, such as, 
the World’s Alliance for Promoting Friendship through the Churches, 
the International Missionary Council, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, the World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A., the World’s 
Committee of the Y.W.C.A., and the World’s Sunday School Union. 
The one great action of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences was 
the virtually unanimous decision that there should be a World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and the appointment of a Provisional Committee to 
bring this Council into being. 

A few months later at Utrecht, Holland, this Committee held an 
enlarged meeting, also presided over by His Grace, then Archbishop 
of York. It confined itself to drawing up a suggested constitution and 
developing plans for launching the World Council of Churches. An- 
other meeting to review plans was held in Holland in 1939. Then broke 
out the Second World War. Since then, it has been impossible for the 
Provisional Committee as a whole to meet. But different groups have 
met, — for example, the North American group has held seventeen 
meetings and shared its more important minutes with other groups. 
At the last of these meetings, but a few days before Archbishop ‘Tem- 
ple’s death, significant extracts were read from three of his letters bear- 
ing on procedures in furthering the organization of the Council. Not- 
withstanding the convulsion of a World War, over eighty communions 
in nearly thirty countries have voted in their ecclesiastical bodies to 
become members of the proposed World Council. Moreover, plans are 
eradually taking shape for bringing it into full being as soon as prac- 
ticable after the War. As chairman of the Provisional Committee for 
the World Council, His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
kept in close touch with all its developments and given invaluable 
counsel at every step. 

Attention should also be called to another vital contact which His 
Grace has maintained with the rapidly developing ecumenical move- 
ment. I refer to his attendance upon the wonderful World Christian 
Youth Conference held under the auspices of the Provisional Com- 
mittee and other ecumenical bodies in Amsterdam on the very thresh- 
old of the present World War. His notable address on that occasion 
and his identification with the new generation was typical of his life 
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interest and leadership. It is at this point, as well as at certain others, 
where he will be so greatly missed because, to a unique degree, he com- 
manded the intellectual and spiritual confidence of the new gen- 
eration. 

It was a most impressive fact that in his deeply moving sermon at his 
enthronement as Archbishop of Canterbury, the ecumenical vision 
and objectives were central. On the human side, it is impossible, with- 
out bafflement and an overwhelming sense of loss, to think of his going 
from us at this most crucial moment in the life of the world and in the 
actual launching of the World Council. At the same time, we must re- 
mind ourselves that he was a wise master builder, and that by his truly 
prophetic and notable sermons and writings, and above all by his influ- 
ential and truly contagious example, he has already accomplished a 
work that will never die. He being dead yet speaketh, and this most 
truly, most appealingly, most triumphantly. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE — THINKER AND 
THEOLOGIAN 


By CHARLES W. LOWRY 


r “HE See of Canterbury has known many illustrious names. 
Professor Whitehead, himself a son of a Canterbury vicarage, 
has given usa list of the ‘‘great ecclesiastics’ — the archbishops 

for whom “the Church was the nation rising to the height of its civiliza- 

tion.” “The line stretches from Augustine of Canterbury, through 

Theodore of Tarsus, Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, Warham, Cranmer, 

Parker, Laud, Sancroft, Tillotson, Tait.’ William ‘Temple was mag- 

nificently equipped to lead the Church of England in the direction of 

a recovery of its national influence. When, in spite of powerful con- 

servative opposition, he was appointed Primate of All England, it 

seemed to many of us that it was for this great task that he had been 
born, and that for it his whole life previously had been a splendid 
preparation. Now he has been cut down in the full tide of his career, 
the task that appeared as the climax of his life hardly more than begun. 

God, who in history as in nature is both hidden and revealed, had other 

purposes; and has called to himself the soul of his servant, William: 

Cantuar. What the ninety-eighth Archbishop would have achieved in 

the post-war era can never be known. 

One thing, however, is certain. No Archbishop of Canterbury since 
St. Anselm (A.D. 1109) compares with the second ‘Temple as a thinker 
and theologian. In intellectual eminence, as in the actual impact of his 
ideas in the world of thought and action, he will take his place in a very 
select company of universal Doctors of the Christian Church. T’wo 
striking witnesses to the influence of Temple’s thought are: Professor 
W. M. Horton who, in his book Contemporary English Theology 
(1938), selected him as the representative central theologian, the crea- 
tive continuator of the intellectual tradition of the Christian Church; 
and Professor D. E. Trueblood who, in his important essay in Christian 
Apologetics, The Logic of Belief (1942), refers most often to the pub- 
lished work of the late Archbishop. It is particularly noteworthy that 
these men are Americans and are products of the left-wing of the Non- 
conformist ecclesiastical tradition. 
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To understand Temple as a thinker four things should be remem- 
bered. rae 

First, he was a highly trained philosopher and in his own right a 
gifted dialectician. It was only after several years of intense concentra- 
tion as student and teacher in the field of philosophy that he made his 
decision to enter the Church. Also, during his Oxford period (1901— 
1910) the two master influences in the schools of philosophy were 
Plato and Hegel. 

Second, Temple was by inheritance, temperament, and ingrained 
habit of mind a liberal conservative. At least this describes him theo- 
logically. Probably the reverse phrase “conservative liberal’ is more 
apropos as a description of his thought on social and political questions. 
This characteristic was manifest in T'emple’s doctrinal position and 
churchmanship. On the whole he was conservative at both points. Yet, 
here and there, he would come out with a viewsurprising in its breadth. 
No one could predict him with complete accuracy. He broke through 
the boundaries of all the principal parties of the Church of England. 
He once said to me: “They say I have become an Anglo-Catholic, but 
the spikes — they don’t say so.” Socially, he was radical. He inclined 
from his Oxford days to socialism in some degree and grounded his po- 
sition on philosophical and Christian principles. Yet Temple was far 
from being what we in America tend to think of as a radical or a Social- 
ist. One of the last things I heard him say — on his boat train about to 
leave Amsterdam on July 25, 1939 — is typical. We were discussing 
English political and social trends. “After all,” he said, “the best Way is 
for the conservatives to do the right things.” 

Third, ‘Temple possessed a mind of extraordinary quickness and fa- 
cility, and his faculty of judgment was intuitive in type. This was re- 
flected in a certain unhesitating assurance of conviction with respect to 
difficult and controversial issues. Some people found him, at this point, 
irritating and suspected him of unconscious disingenuousness. ““That’s 
the Archbishop coming out,” they would say. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the man and the Archbishop were of a piece. The trait of 
lofty assurance was a genuine aspect of his make-up. In part it was the 
expression of the conservative side of his inheritance, accentuated by 
the fact that he was born to the purple and in one sense was always re- 
moved, save in sympathy, from the common man and from the hardness 
and contradiction of general human existence. In any case, his mind 
worked that way. His most important thinking, he felt, went on behind 
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the scenes. He distrusted discursive reasoning, as he was very critical of 
the claims of traditional formal logic. He has said that he often found 
himself suddenly holding as firm convictions propositions which he 
had never reasoned out consciously. 

Fourth, Temple was a Christian philosopher. He was not a philoso- 
pher whose thought had a Christian tinge, as one might say perhaps of 
the Christian Platonism of a Cudworth or a Dean Inge. He was mas- 
tered as a personality by Jesus Christ — especially by the Christ of St. 
John’s portrait. Like Browning — one of the three or four strongest in- 
fluences on his life and thought — he believed that the acknowledg- 
ment of God in Christ solved all the problems of the universe. 

Such was the mind of William Temple in some of its salient aspects. 
Such are major traits that supply some of the keys at least to the under- 
standing of his thought as spread out in dozens of volumes on the most 
varied subjects. Since any attempt at a comprehensive survey of them 
all is out of the question here, we shall conclude with a characterization 
of his position and method as illustrated in Nature, Man and God — 
his Gifford Lectures and magnum opus. 

This work reflects the influence of the philosophy of organism asso- 
ciated especially with Whitehead. At the same time the primacy of cate- 
gories like personality and purpose is retained. Also, though Temple’s 
swing to a realistic and an evolutionarily-grounded epistemology 1s 
clear-cut, it would be misleading to think of him as in the end a convert 
to simple realism. Rather he espouses in his Giffords a dialectical real- 
ism, and is consciously and heavily influenced by the dialectical mate- 
rialism of Karl Marx, which, be it remembered, was Hegelian idealism 
exactly inverted. He remained in truth incurably dialectical. Nor is 
idealism simply thrown overboard in Nature, Man and God. Rather 
in it he sets out with Marx from matter and proceeds with Bergson 
along the path of creative evolutionary advance. Mind he recognizes as 
surely following in the order of objective and indubitably real exist- 
ence the development of materially constituted organisms. But once 
mind emerges and itself develops in finite beings it demands, as its 
eround and explanation andas the explanation also of the evolutionary 
process, an immanent Cosmic Mind characterized by the attributes of 
truth, beauty, and moral goodness. The examination of such a Mind 
compels us by a second dialectical transition to posit its transcendence 
of process and gives us a new vantage-ground for the interpretation of 
the creation. But even this interpretation, which involves the reality of 
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revelation from the divine and of religious experience from the human 
standpoint, soon comes up against difficulties, the old difficulties em- 
bodied in the words “evil” (including sin) and “predestination” (which 
carries the thought that freedom is by itself insufficient as a theodicy). 
By a third transition thought turns to assess final issues with regard to 
value, the meaning of history, eternal life, and the sacramental charac- 
ter of the universe, so far as reason working on facts as a whole without 
the aid of a specific revelation accepted by faith, can assess them. This 
effort yields important provisional results, but once more we are forced 
to make a new beginning — the beginning that the Christian theolo- 
gian per se must make and which it is his specific task to make in the 
light of Jesus Christ viewed as Incarnate God — as representing at once 
an unveiling of the Eternal Father and an act of the living God with a 
_ view to bringing good out of all things, even evil itself, and doing for 
man that which by himself, self-centered as he is, he is unable to do. 
The net result, therefore, is, on the one hand, the reinstatement to con- 
siderable degree of ultimate idealism and, on the other, a confession of 
the eventual inadequacy of philosophy. 

Thus in Temple we have to do with a thinker who is much more 
than a moral, a metaphysical, and even a religious philosopher rolled 
into one. We have to do with a thinker who was first of all a religious 
person, a converted Christian. This being so, Christianity seemed to 
him necessary for the completion of thought as well as of life. It is only 
in the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ that the intellectual hypothesis of an eternal purpose grounded 
in an eternal will eternally fulfilled, can become a sure and certain 
conviction. ‘Thus Temple stands also squarely in the great tradition of 
Anglican Theology, which views Christianity as above all the religion 
of the Incarnation and seeks to see all things in the light of the fact that 
in Jesus Christ the very Word of God became flesh. For him truth is a 
dialogue between reason and faith, philosophy and religion; but in the 
end it is religion, the religion of the Incarnation, that enables the mind 
as well as the heart to be satisfied. 


WILLIAM TEMPLE —MAN AND FRIEND 


By HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


little doubt that a plurality, if not a majority, of votes would be cast 

for William Temple, late Archbishop of Canterbury, as the most 
nearly indispensable man of our day. The strategic place held by him 
in the interests of Christendom as a whole can best be appreciated by 
those who come after us. But, even though as this is written his funeral 
has not yet been held in London, we make no mistake in rating him 
among the Saints. 

While others seek to appraise his contributions in thought, in action, 
and in Christian statesmanship, I shall seek to deal only with his per- 
sonality as a great human. 

There can be no doubt about his bodily vigor — even though his 
life ended before old age had set in. Many school-time pictures of the 
athletic teams he captained at Rugby hang on the walls of his home. 
One who saw him coming down the football field must have had cour- 
age to try to interfere with his progress! He retained much of that 
youthful zest and dynamic power throughout his life. He retained like- 
wise his dauntless courage. Something about him made him seem eter- 
nally young — a big, ruddy, enthusiastic boy. In certain moods he even 
looked like a boy. Despite his great attainments, his natural dignity, 
and his distinguished intellect he always enjoyed life as a boy does — 
with frank spontaneity and freshness. 

He was unspoiled by a childhood spent in such famous historic spots 
as Canterbury and London’s Lambeth Palace. When I visited him in 
the latter after the blitz, he told me he hoped to see it rebuilt so as to let 
the sunlight into its living quarters: “Frightfully gloomy place, isn’t 
it?’ He devoted his early life to education. He did not at once turn to 
the church. Like many another minister’s son at first he felt drawn 
away from his father’s calling. ‘The academic life made a strong appeal 
and he prepared to teach philosophy. 

Sensing the potential power of the young and gifted son of England’s 
Archbishop, John R. Mott persuaded him to make a world trip for the 
Christian Student Movement, which he likewise served in his home- 
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land. Temple’s work among students brought him into touch with all 
kinds of people from all sorts of churches. If he had ever thought his 
own was the only true church, that experience cured him of the notion. 

I do not know where first his lifelong interest in the workingman 
was aroused. But it was not a mere transitory enthusiasm. At a little 
dinner given him by the Lord Mayor of Manchester two years ago he 
told us of his concern that there should be democracy in industry for 
the sake of the personalities of the workers. He once was connected 
with the Labor Party and for a long time headed the adult training or- 
ganization for working people known as the Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation. His interest in economic theory as related to the practice of 
his religious faith sprang from his deep human concern. In the best 
and truest sense he was a Christian humanist — knowing that God 
made man in his own image, and intended that man should live nobly, 
not as a slave of the machine. 

Oxford, his well-loved University, claimed him for six years as a don. 
He taught philosophy and wrote some great books. But he did not im- 
mure himself in any ivory tower then or later. It is significant that he 
left the relative seclusion of Oxford because he loved boys. As head- 
master of Repton for a few well-remembered years he devoted himself 
to their training. I know some of those who studied under him and they 
love to tell of his personal influence in the lecture hall, the school 
chapel, and on the playing fields. 

His natural friendliness attracted people to him and he never forgot 
— whether as a student secretary or as Primate of All England — how 
to laugh at himself or at the things that others found amusing in such of 
life’s stations as he occupied. He loved a good story and he knew how to 
tell one. When he laughed he gave himself to mirth with wholehearted 
-— and whole-bodied — abandon. But there was no malice, no scorn, 
no sarcasm in him. His mirth over happenings due to his large size was 
typical. Once he had his Bishop’s white outer robe — a chimere — re- 
turned to him, so he said, witha bill for “laundering one bell tent.” On 
another occasion he claimed that a talking scale at a railway station 
said, when he got on its platform: “One at a time, please.”’ He knew 
that his umbrella and his ecclesiastical gaiters looked funny to Ameri- 
cans and he derived great glee from the fact. 

He could also poke fun at others in a magnanimous and engaging 
way. After Professor Reinhold Niebuhr had been in England speaking 
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at Swanwick on the dilemma of finite man in an immoral universe, Dr. 
Temple was credited with having produced the following limerick: 


At Swanwick when Niebuhr had quit it, 
A young fellow said, “Now I’ve hit it — 
Since I cannot do right, 

I must find out tonight, 

The right sin to commit, and commit it!” 


His capacity to listen to others was a part of his natural and charm- 
ing humility. But it did not require all of his mind to listen to most 
people and he often made notes in meetings while others were talking! 
Yet if it were supposed that his thoughts were elsewhere, like as not he 
would consult his notes and — at the end of some discussion character- 
ized by wandering and disconnected statements — propose a neat sum- 
mary which all would hail as succinctly capturing the essential points. 

Dr. ‘Temple was not angered by pettiness so much as he was amused 
by it. He would deal with a small-minded person with a cleverness of 
touch which usually circumvented the pettiness, delighted observers 
who were in on the secret, and left the offender unoffended. 

‘Those who knew him best felt that his judgments of men were not 
always as sound as his judgments of ideas and values. This was be- 
cause his natural magnanimity, his kindheartedness, and his liking for 
people led him to rate some of them higher than they deserved. If this 
was a fault it was a likable and forgivable one. He was protected in 
most instances by his habit of taking counsel with colleagues whom he 
knew to be somewhat more hardhearted! 

As might be expected of one of his nature, he was unpretentious and 
simple in his habits. Once when I went to call on him at Bishopthorpe, 
his Palace in the York Diocese, I had difficulty in finding any servant. 
Several doors stood open. I asked a gardener raking leaves which one I 
should use. Entering the one he indicated I knocked and called out. 
The Archbishop replied most cheerily and informally from an adjacent 
study, inviting me to join him there. ‘Then with a twinkle in his eye he 
set about working out a scheme to circumvent a certain petty person 
without hurting that person’s feelings — yet accomplishing the end 
which that person was contriving to block. Afterwards he showed me 
the gardens and indicated a spot where the week before the Prime Min- 
ister — then Stanley Baldwin — and he himself — then Archbishop of 
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York — had sat. He declared that a passing boatman on the river below 
had shouted at him and his guest: “Aha, you are in a lot better company 
now than you usually keep!’” Whereupon Mr. Baldwin turned and re- 
marked: “Apparently, one of us has just received a delicate compli- 
ment!”’ 

The Archbishop was a relatively slow worker, and a very careful one. 
He wrote many articles at my request from time to time during the fit 
teen years in which I had the rare privilege of association with him. 
Usually he did them with his own hand with pen and ink. ‘They were 
clear, neat, and beautiful to look at. But to one accustomed to the con- 
venience and speed of the typewriter and dictaphone they gave a cer- 
tain pain suggesting the using up of energy and time which might have 
been saved. 

I have spoken of the natural dignity of this great Christian. It had a 
quality which it is almost impossible to describe. To understand it one 
needed to see him at such a magnificent pageant as the enthronement 
at Canterbury Cathedral in 1943. ‘There he was the center of a cere- 
mony of almost unparalleled historic and physical impressiveness. 
Seated, for one part of the service, in the Episcopal Throne of Saint 
Augustine, and flanked by the twelve trumpeters whose stirring fan- 
fare had announced his arrival at the spot where for fifteen hundred 
years the Archbishops of old England have been enthroned, he made 
an utterly unforgettable impression on those of us who were present. 

He took all the pomp and ceremony for granted. It was natural to 
him. He had grown up in that very Cathedral. Behind him stood the 
sand-bagged statue of his own father (to whose memory he later paid a 
most moving tribute of filial affection). Yet he seemed to rise above it 
all in quiet simplicity and to dominate the setting with sheer personal- 
ity. Even this statement must at once be qualified; for what he did was 
first to point to the great Head of the Church and then to include in his 
prayers and sermon the whole of the Church in all the world. His 
words on that memorable occasion — the beginning of what was to 
prove such a short incumbency of the See of Augustine — were thor- 
oughly representative of his mind and spirit. He urged all to realize 
that the real purpose of our coming together was to rededicate our- 
selves to Jesus Christ and his service through the ecumenical fellow- 
ship. And he stressed most impressively the prayers for enemies which 
Christ enjoined upon his followers. 

Unafraid in the face of precedent, he had done something quite un- 
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expected. He had invited representatives of all the Churches which 
could be reached in and out of England for that service — including 
the Churches of Germany. (The military police prevented these latter 
from attending.) And four of us from the American Churches were 
there — representing in our ecclesiastical relations the Anglican, Con- 
gregational Christian, and Presbyterian Communions. Thus symboli- 
cally surrounded, the new Archbishop spoke to all, not merely to the 
ancient Church of which he then became ninety-eighth Primate. 

He once told me that as a young man he stood in the gallery of the 
Assembly Hall of the Church of Scotland, on the “Mound” in Edin- 
burgh, and looked down at the World Missionary Conference. ‘That 
was in 1910 when he was twenty-nine. What he saw and heard at that 
time led him to dedicate his life to the unity of Christ’s Church. And 
from that hour until he died as Chairman of the World Council of 
Churches numbering eighty-six communions, he nobly served in this 
cause so dear to the heart of the Master. He did it with singleness of 
mind and extraordinarily fruitful devotion. 

The last letter I had from him came as an explanation of why he had 
not felt free to prepare an article for this very issue of CHRISTENDOM. It 
was like him to take the time, after cabling his negative answer, to write 
at length explaining his decision; so seriously did he take every pros- 
pective service for the Church Universal; so considerate was he of his 
friends and associates. 

It is with a bitter sense of personal loss that we see him pass from our 
earthly sight: but a sense of gratitude for his triumphant faith and 
noble witness rises to take the place of sorrow, as we seem to hear “‘all 
the trumpets sound for him on the other side.” 
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I! 


O the churches of Europe and even to those of the Orient 
through whose parishes the destruction of war has passed, the 
Council stands ready to make available the moneys and other 

means of material resuscitation provided by the Christians of the rest 
of the world. The advantages of having such a Council to serve as a 
unifying and administrative arm for this purpose can hardly be over- 
estimated. Without it or its equivalent there would be no way of com- 
paring and collating the needs of the various stricken areas with one 
another. Communities with active press agents would be likely to win 
the lion’s share of contributions while others less articulate might be 
overlooked. Without the Council — and this is a psychological con- 
sideration of importance —a sorry prince-and-pauper relationship 
would be imposed upon the churches of the post-war decade in spite 
of themselves, since the Christian groups of the nations victorious in 
the war would be forced, for want of any better procedure, to make 
direct donations to the churches of the vanquished. However, the 
Council being what it is — a world family of churches — there will be 
no call for any act which even by the mischievous could be interpreted 
as that of a careless conqueror flinging a dole to his late foe. Rather, 
the whole family will come to the rescue of the whole. The Council is 
the sum of its parts; in the weakening of any part it itself is weakened; 
and in the strengthening of any it is strengthened. The Council pro- 
vides the artery through which the churches may contribute to the 
Church; and that Church, in which all the churches, strong and weak, 
are represented, distributes aid to its own members where it is most 


needed, as a Christian family pools its resources for the benefit of any 
of its number who may be incapacitated. 
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Being so new, being in fact still in the throes of formation, the Coun- 
cil cannot afford to the wealthy and powerful American communions 
any aid save in the realm of the spirit. That aid, however, is not incon- 
siderable — and in one significant phase it is already forthcoming. The 
World Council of Churches furnishes the churches in this country (ex- 
cept the Roman) and in all the countries of the globe, the ground for 
declaring, “we are one visible Church, or at least in process of becom- 
ing one.” The Council is a symbol of the dedication of the various de- 
nominations to co-operation and unity. ‘Their mission boards have long 
since been moving along this hopeful pathway, but now they them- 
selves have made the venture. The Council is an announcement of the 
fact not in words but in action. 

For the first time, therefore, the Church — the non-Roman part of 
it —can address itself without Phariseeism to the task of unifying 
broken humanity. It needs no longer to be embarrassed as it was yester- 
day when it preached to the nations the necessity for collaboration. In 
the post-war world at least two groups will look toward the Church with 
interest and will be moved to enter it if they find it adequate to its 
times: the Church’s own youth, now coming to maturity amidst the 
grim disciplines of war, and those men and women of good will outside 
the Church who are disillusioned with secular ideologies. Both of these 
companies will turn toward the Church out of their conviction that the 
dearest, deepest need of the world is for international cohesion, human 
unity. They will want to know whether or not the Church is actually 
the unifying force in the society of man that it has long claimed to be, 
and they will want their answer in terms of example rather than pre- 
cept. The Church will no longer need to flinch when it is thus chal- 
lenged. The World Council of Churches is at once the corroboration 
and visible instrument of the Church’s will to be one and to make hu- 
manity one. 

There are other areas of the spirit in which the World Council will 
strengthen the American churches, but not fully until the flood waters 
of the war subside. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the General Secretary of the 
* Council in Geneva, out of his intimate knowledge of today’s world and 
as a result of innumerable conferences with leaders of the several com- 
munions, has set forth the needs of the churches which the Council 
may fairly be called upon to meet, as soon as the shooting stops and the 
war-weary people turn back to their homes. Though he has chiefly in 
view the Continental scene, there are at least two fields in which the 
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Council can make a telling contribution to the American churches. 

(1) Our churches may be helped in their evangelistic task. They may 
be helped to see what the task is. The Council, through the Continental — 
churches, has discovered “how thoroughly paganized the masses of 
their countries have become.” It has “few illusions left concerning ‘dif- 
fused Christianity.’ The great shaking of the nations has revealed how 
thin was the veneer of Christianity which covered up the reality in the 
‘Christian countries.’ ”’ If the situation in the United States were basi- 
cally different from that of Europe in this regard, our churches might 
have occasion for complacency. But the representatives of our Ameri- 
can denominations who sit on the committees of the Council, and all 
who have studied the Council’s current literature, know that the fun- 
damental religious situations on the two sides of the North Atlantic 
are too terribly similar. The Council is making its plans in the full 
knowledge that evangelism is the life and the want of it the death of the 
churches, and it is prepared in every way possible to help the Church 
in America to see and distinguish the forces of secularism which have 
wasted Europe and are insidiously ready to sap the vitality of America 
in the coming days of peace. 

Already in the National Christian Missions conducted by the Com- 
mission on Evangelism of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America it has been found to be of utmost value to include in 
the company of evangelists a representative of the Church from Great 
Britain or the Continent; for only by some such means can the inter- 
national, say rather the supranational, character of the Church be ade- 
quately symbolized. In the post-war decade it is hoped that such mes- 
sengers of the Gospel will come to us in even larger numbers. The 
World Council is ready to invite and sponsor them. 

(2) Our churches may be helped to rethink their message to the 
world. 

“There is today in the Continental churches, particularly among the 
younger intellectuals, a remarkable demand for an integrated Chris- 
tian outlook on life.” This desire of theirs will meet a corresponding 
yearning on the part of a very large company in the churches of this 
country. Admittedly it is a task of many years, never completely fin- 
ished, to develop the implications of the Christian message for the 
whole of life, but a beginning must obviously be made and the work 
kept up. The World Council is in a position to facilitate the process. 

The Council has more ofa synoptic view of things than the churches 
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of any single nation, simply by reason of the breadth of its representa- 
tion. It has looked on the debacle of Europe with much more of the 
agony of intimacy than average American churches can have felt. But 
for that very reason it is able to share with Christian thinkers in the 
United States a quality of thought which is searchingly realistic. Euro- 
pean Christians, their lives in the balance, have been doing some vivid 
thinking in the last years. They know the ineffectiveness of the Chris- 
tian thought of yesterday which was merely defensive and apologetic. 
They are ready for Christian polemics, for a positive assault upon the 
world; they are ready to share their insights with us; and the World 
Council gives them the medium. 

Thought thus shared, augmented, and reshared, by men and women 
of many nations, is delivered once for all from provincialism. The 
international studies already conducted by the commissions of the 
Faith and Order movement, now integrated with the World Council, 
have proved an efficacious discipline for all concerned, for the elabora- 
tion of individual and peculiar points of view has been submerged by 
the very circumstances in the grander effort of publishing not an 
American, nor a British, nor a Swiss, but a Christian message — as 
meaningful in bomb-shattered Coventry as in unscathed Los Angeles. 

All these gifts, and many others, the World Council of Churches is 
ready to make to the communions of the United States. 

DoucLas Horton 


II 


There is wide-spread discussion of the political organization in to- 
morrow’s world. Everywhere people are concerned. In the United 
States of America sentiment seems to be crystallizing in favor of this 
pattern: 

(1) An assembly composed of representatives of all nations inter- 
ested in a permanent peace; 

(2) A council composed of representatives of the Great Allied Pow- 
ers, and also of some representatives of the smaller nations; 

(3) A definite plan for the maintenance of peace, by force if nec- 
essary; 

(4) A constant and continuous effort by the citizens of all lands to 
establish a just and lasting peace. 

The Roman Catholic Church has its definite concepts of world or- 
der, and it will adjust itself to the new political scene. The World 
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Council of Churches was envisaged and planned two years before the 
present World War began. In the light of developments in that war 
and the plans for a world political organization some new questions 
about the proposed structure naturally arise. 

A. Does the proposed organization give enough consideration to na- 
tional and regional church fellowships? In the United States we have 
worked out a plan for a new structural unity for Protestantism. In our 
discussions many preferred to drop the word American and substitute 
United States. There are Latin nations to the south of the United 
States whose Protestant movements must be included in an American 
organization. Canada has just consummated the formation of its Coun- 
cil. These facts were responsible for the first decision — later reversed 
— to give the new Committee organized to further the World Council 
in the United States the name of the United States Section of the World 
Council of Churches and not the American Section of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

At present each denomination holds membership in the World 
Council. I am suggesting this form of reorganization in the World 
Council: 

I) An Assembly meeting every five years, composed of representa- 
tives of the different denominations holding membership. 

II) A Council meeting every year composed of representatives of 
national and regional councils. 

In the Western world we would have the United States Council, the 
Canadian Council, the Mexican Council, the Brazilian Council, etc. 
But we would have also the North American Council, the Caribbean 
Council, the South American Council, etc. The structure would be 
World Council, Regional Councils, National Councils, State and Lo- 
cal Councils. 

B. Does the proposed organization give enough consideration to the 
world fellowships of the denominational families? For years the differ- 
ent denominations have been building world organizations. I know 
that the people called Methodists do not want to give up a functioning 
Ecumenical Methodist Council for a World Council which may or 
may not function. ‘Therefore I would give representation in the Coun- 
cil not only to Regional and National Councils but to the World or 
Ecumenical Fellowships of Denominations. That need not make the 
Council too large if representation be kept low. 

C. Does the proposed organization give enough consideration to the 
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younger churches? As at present organized too many of our inter- 
denominational movements regard these younger churches as mere 
branches of stronger Western churches. A union of churches like that 
in Japan makes us realize that we cannot think of the kind of world 
structure we want with the type of purely denominational representa- 
tion we have proposed. 

Dr. Robert Calhoun has said that Protestant concepts of world order 
are a universal Father, a world-wide brotherhood of humanity, the 
Christian ethic of love, and the ecumenical fellowship. He is right; but 
it is also true that clear-thinking Protestant statesmanship can give us 
the necessary organization through which such concepts can function. 
If we set up in the religious world an organization similar to one in the 
political world, though they have no relationship, the two can com- 
plement and strengthen each other. To do that we must have some 
striking changes in the plans of 1937. That is what I propose and that 
is what I think we must do. 

Ivan LEE Hott 


Ill 


Three aspects of the task of the World Council of Churches in the 
post-war decade seem urgent. ‘They constitute, indeed, not so much a 
task as an opportunity. 

The first is the completion of the initial organization of the World 
Council, but in such fashion that no stereotype is imposed. In a very 
real sense the organization should not be completed. ‘The World 
Council should continue to be “in process of formation.” Of course, 
the Assembly must meet and the steps contemplated in the constitu- 
tion be brought to the stage at which the machinery as envisioned in 
that document can come into being and begin to function. Fully as 
important as setting up that administration and putting it in motion 
must be the realization that if the World Council is to have a continu- 
ing place in the life of the Church it must always be flexible. ‘The 
Church of Christ is here venturing upon a new step, a step which is 
without precedent in Christian history. Never before have so many 
ecclesiastical bodies of diverse traditions been brought into such for- 
mal confining fellowship. The World Council must be left sufficiently 
flexible to enable it to respond to changing conditions and to new 
leadings of the Spirit of God. 

The second of the imperatives before the World Council is to meet 
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its immediately urgent needs. The kind of Christian unity which offers 
the most hope is that which will come as the churches face clamant 
undertakings which can clearly be best discharged together. It is thus 
that much of such unity as has been achieved in the past two or three 
generations has arisen. The challenge of witnessing to the Gospel in 
the entire world gave rise to the interdenominational meetings and 
organizations which eventually found expression in the International 
Missionary Council. It was the sense of major issues which were being 
by-passed by the World Missionary Conference of 1910 but which 
would not down that brought into existence the Conference on Faith 
and Order. The tragedy of the War of 1914-1918 stimulated Chris- 
tians to constitute the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work. 
The challenge of the university field led far-seeing leaders to create 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. So, too, the formation of 
the World’s Sunday School Association, and the world organizations of 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Association was 
stimulated by the consciousness of problems which could best be solved 
by Christians of many different denominations planning and working 
co-operatively in global terms. As we face challenges which must be 
met together, if they are to meet adequately, the ancient differences 
which have divided Christians may not be eliminated; but we will be 
led to unity by new paths. Obviously one of the most immediately 
urgent assignments must be that of physical relief and the assistance of 
churches which have suffered the most severely from the present war to 
restore and augment their ministry. Another must be aid to churches 
which still suffer from governmental opposition. Still another is the re- 
newal of missions where these have been discontinued. 

‘This leads to a third important task: the integration into the World 
Council of the “younger” churches which have arisen from the mis- 
sions of the past century and a half. Thus far the World Council has 
tended to confine itself chiefly to Europe and North America. This is 
understandable, for here the churches have their historic centers and 
their chief numerical strength. However, if the World Council is to be 
truly ecumenical and not merely regional, it must early bring into its 
fellowship the “younger” churches. It must find ways of giving them a 
voice somewhere nearly proportionate not to their present size but to 
their potential importance and to the populations of the lands in which 
they are set. Fortunately men of experience and vision are already 
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working on this problem and have concrete suggestions to offer as a 
basis for discussion and action. 

The next decade will be one of major importance for the World 
Council. Upon the wisdom with which we act in that period will de- 
pend very largely the Council’s continuing usefulness. Whether with 
it or without it the Ecumenical Movement will go on. But that move- 
ment can be greatly facilitated if the World Council of Churches is 
fully effective. 

KENNETH ScotT LATOURETTE 


IV 


As we today look back upon the story of the modern ecumenical 
movement, it must be said that its slow-moving pace has been a virtue. 
Its long range and global program partake more of the nature of the 
leaven and the seed than the more dramatic character of a revolution. 
Less wise leadership than we have had, might have grown impatient 
and retired from the struggle as they contemplated their gains. But 
already a whole generation of them have gone to their fathers rejoicing 
to have made a small contribution, even though the shining goals are 
far beyond. ‘They greeted the promises from afar and endured as seeing 
him who is invisible. Any other strategy than watchful patience with 
the naturally conservative pace of the Church would only have ren- 
dered the movement sterile and brought the leaders into dangerous 
ground too far in advance of the body of the Church. 

And yet the results are far from discouraging. ‘The climate of the 
Church has changed. ‘The inner longing for fellowship and oneness in 
diversity has become vocal. ‘The conscience of the Church has been 
aroused so that all thrusts toward denominational isolation are on the 
defensive. The Church simply is not the same — it is uneasy as never 
before about its unhappy divisions and aware of the Saviour’s prayer 
for unity. Not the motive of efficiency and the desperate and urgent 
need of our broken world alone but, deeper still, the recognition of the 
essential oneness of the body of Christ as the home for the spirit of man 
is the mood of today. Surely the Spirit of God has been among us in 
the ecumenical urge, and nothing less than a cultural change in the 
Church’s life has already been manifested. 

And now, whither must we who are the inheritors of the great tradi- 
tion move? It seems to me that the program and organization of the 
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World Council in the post-war decade must be particularly focussed 
upon the church on the parish level. ‘Thus far the movement has neces- 
sarily very largely been a concern of the leadership of the churches and 
their official assemblies and has not filtered down to the common level 
of the Christian in the pew and become vital in the First Church of 
Everytown. Some of us are so convinced of the primacy of the impor- 
tance of the local parish church in the kingdom of our Lord that we 
are sure a great release of energy awaits the day when the vestryman, 
the guild president, the Christian youth at home senses himself a mem- 
ber at large of the world church. The attainment of such a spiritual 
vision on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Everyman in the church is far from 
easy. To keep alive a virile, microscopic eye for the local parish and its 
needs and at the same time maintain a telescopic vision of the world 
needs of Christendom is a pastoral problem that calls for spiritual skill 
and steady patience. But such tension between the local and the un1- 
versal is necessary to the health and growth of the Church. Is it not the 
specific genius of the World Council plan that can make possible the 
proper loyalty of the average Christian to the whole of the Church? It 
is the weakness of too much of our historic American church co-opera- 
tion that it has shown a disregard for noble local and denominational 
loyalties. But here is a program that makes it possible for a member of 
the church at home to sense his oneness with other Christians and still 
hold fast to the best he has and knows of his own church. Would it not 
be possible to further exploit the beginnings of the Friends of the 
World Council and enlist local churches as well as individuals in the 
support of prayer and gifts and co-operative love? 

‘The practical aspect will mean that we must find ways for the aver- 
age church to offer help in the world program. The needs of the 
churches under the Cross open an immediate channel. And if some- 
how it could be dramatized that the local Lutheran church in my town ' 
and the local Presbyterian or Methodist church are united with the 
Episcopal parish in a common program, it would mean a revival of 
spiritual power. 

And the alertness of the voice of the church in insisting on the spir- 
itual oneness of mankind in building for peace and security and the 
four freedoms in the immediate years after the cessation of hostilities 
must not be forgotten. Let that program come from the study circles 
of the Council, simple and clear and strong, into the life of the local 
parish. It is the church alone that can show the way to a new life. It 
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carries the one hope for deliverance as it continues to proclaim repent- 
ance and regeneration as the world’s one hope. The world of the post- 
war will be wasted and exhausted. But the world church must be fresh 
and strong to keep alive the pattern that may lead us into pathways of 
peace. Once before the ecumenical movement lived through a post-war 
decade. It was then in its formative stages. Today it is maturer and 
more vigorous to do its great task. Within her are the seeds of a new vic- 
tory for faith and hope. 
| CLIFFORD ANSGAR NELSON 


Vv 


What the World Council of Churches is to be and what should be its 
proper functions will be largely determined by its service in the next 
few years. Even under the conditions of emergency needs and efforts, 
permanent principles must be observed and clarified. Vague and senti- 
mental ideas must be corrected by reference to reality and what is prac- 
tical. By attempting too much or by efforts along wrong lines, the 
Council may be frustrated in accomplishing its purpose. 

The Council is not a “United World Church” but a fellowship of 
churches. It is a Council in which churches confer and try to agree. 
On some questions they will agree to disagree, for questions which 
churches regard as vital cannot be decided by putting them to a vote. 
Some elemental principles learned in the pioneering experience of 
National Christian Councils and the International Missionary Coun- 
cil may well be observed in the development of the World Council of 
Churches. It is these that are mentioned below. 

The Council should concern itself with the primary and essential 
interests of the churches. ‘The temptation to undertake tasks neglected 
by the churches must be avoided. Some of these neglected tasks are 
peripheral in character, others may be really important; but such ac- 
tivity by the Council would tend to make it only another agency to sup- 
plement what the churches themselves are doing. ‘The central, con- 
trolling aim must always be to aid the churches themselves to fulfill 
their whole duty. 

The corollary is that the Council should do nothing itself. Its suc- 
cess will be measured by what it achieves in helping the churches to 
develop more united planning and co-operative service. Of course, this 
applies also in the realm of doctrinal agreement and common liturgi- 
cal practice. 
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The leadership of the Council’s officers will be tested by what they 
accomplish in promoting united thinking and action rather than by 
the brilliance of their own writing or the effectiveness of their own 
service. They will be rendering their greatest service as they submerge 
themselves in the committees and conferences of the Council. 

A regional development of the Council’s organization is almost cer- 
tainly necessary. Few churches will maintain their interest in the 
Council if their active participation in its activities is limited to the 
attendance by one or two of their individual representatives at Assem- 
blies convened once in five years. Moreover, the interests of the 
churches in different parts of the world will vary considerably. While 
there will be some issues of universal importance, the ability of 
churches in dealing with such interests will not be equal. Every church 
should be made to feel that it is vitally concerned in what the Council 
is doing. That interest must be developed not only in the minds of a 
few leading individuals but also in all the men and women who are 
carrying forward the work of the churches. ‘The ecumenical movement 
should not merely be an interest of certain Christians more or less con- 
nected with the working church; it should be the churches themselves 
engaged in an increasing measure of co-operation and united en- 
deavor. It is simply impractical to accomplish this on a world scale un- 
less the organization provides for the churches in each country or a 
group of countries to meet in conference annually to study and to take 
action concerning the issues that concern the worldwide church. Their 
views and actions must then be co-ordinated with those in other areas 
and so the World Council will function, not as a distant, detached or- 
ganism, but as the central co-ordinator of churches in all parts of the 
world. 

Because of the war and the consequent suffering experienced by the 
church people in many lands, it will probably seem that there are great 
gulfs between the churches in America and in Europe and in other 
parts of the world. ‘Those gulfs will not be bridged easily and certainly 
not by either side trying to tell the other what is and ought to be. A 
mutuality of sharing what each happens to have is what the World 
Council should aim to develop. The American churches may not be so 
poverty stricken in their religious experiences as to have only money 
to contribute for the relief and reconstruction of churches in other 
lands. ‘The European churches may not have such an abundance of the 
fruits of suffering that they can lead in the social reconstruction of the 
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world. As we work together sharing whatever we have for the strength- 
ening of the life and work of all churches, the uniting bond should be 
the evangelistic purpose of presenting the Christian gospel to all men 
everywhere. ‘The war has been a symptom of the ill-health of present- 
day civilization. When the war ends, the illness will not have been 
cured. 

It may be assumed that the World Council in the next few years will 
be actively concerned with the problems of post-war relief, and that 
will be immensely important as a practical demonstration of the exist- 
ing fellowship. However, it is upon the supreme evangelistic task of the 
churches that the Council should center its power and energies. 

A. L. WARNSHUIS 


VI 


There are five important matters to which consideration should be 
given in promoting the development, in the immediate future, of the 
ecumenical movement of which the World Council is a symbol. 

1. ‘The sense of the Church must be deepened in the churches. Let 
those interested in the ecumenical movement banish from their minds 
that any visible, historical, institutional expression of the church is the 
Church. Let them be equally clear, that claims to leadership in the 
Church Universal must not be founded upon any traditional claim to 
superiority on the part of any ecclesiastical body. Let the churches re- 
examine themselves in the light of the Church’s Founder and of the 
one Church which he established; in the light of their own history and 
achievements; in the light of the history and achievements of other 
churches; in the light of the contemporary situation and God’s will for 
today. In this way they will be able to thank God for what he has done 
or does through them. They will thus come to a more living percep- 
tion of what they are not, and should be, in order to become worthier 
members of Christ’s Body. Thus too, will the sense be deepened within 
them of the one Church which is found present in diverse forms, and 
with varying gifts, among all who belong to the Head. 

2. The danger of “‘churchism’” must be avoided. By “churchism” is 
meant the elevation of the Church in the thought and imagination of 
Christians to the status of an end in itself, with the consequent pursuit 
of church unity as the greatest single goal which should engage their 
energies. No visible expression of the Church, and no degree of church 
unity, must be allowed to become a substitute for God himself and the 
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Christian’s relation to him. The Church will most surely and securely 
be the Church in the measure in which it becomes a responsive instru- 
ment for his larger purposes in history and subordinates unity to the 
service of truth. It must always be remembered, of course, that unity 
isa part of the Truth. 

3. The ecumenical movement is best promoted by the union of 
natural church groups. Christian statesmanship demands that those 
churches which have stemmed from a common family stock and which 
have most affinities in thought, life, and polity, should be the first to 
draw closely together. Unions of churches belonging to different his- 
toric traditions, while most desirable as an ultimate goal, should not be 
allowed by their precipitate consummation to postpone indefinitely 
ecclesiastical union between other churches which have more in com- 
mon and whose union therefore should constitute a priority for Chris- 
tian statesmanship. 

4. The distinction needs to be clearly maintained between church 
unity and the bureaucratic good fellowship of church leaders. ‘The 
ecumenical movement is in constant danger of a serious illusion. The 
fact that church leaders are able to establish harmonious public rela- 
tions in theological thought and ecclesiastical polity does not mean 
that the rank and file among the clergy and laity of the churches which 
they represent are in the slightest degree ready for church union. Un- 
less leaders are cautious, a deepening rift will take place between them 
and the church constituency which they represent. Precipitate action 
toward union should always be avoided by those at the top, and no 
effort should be spared on their part to bring together, in personal 
contact, members of the group to whose union they aspire. People 
must learn to know each other in order that the sentiment of unity may 
grow, and that the union, when it comes, may proceed from the soul 
of the people and be not merely a child of the decisions of leaders. 

5. The study of Ecumenics must be developed. Ecumenics is the 
science of the Church Universal, the divine society, as sociology is the 
study of society in general. Receiving from Holy Scripture the facts 
about the Church’s founding and nature, from history the facts con- 
cerning its historical development, from theology the formulation of 
its functions, Ecumenics devotes itself to evolving a strategy for the 
Church Militant. At a time when the science of Geopolitics has 
emerged, combining the study of politics with that of geography, in 
the interests of an imperialistic dream to be fulfilled by military might, 
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it is meet that Christian churchmen should provide facilities for the 
development of an adequate strategy for the Church Universal as it 
faces today and tomorrow. Thought must be devoted to working out a 
true Christian strategy for the Ecumenical Church. The problems cre- 
ated by the three great Christian traditions must be considered, as well 
as those relating to the multiple ecclesiastical expressions of Protestant- 
ism. ‘The Church’s relation to culture and the state, to the non-Chris- 
tian religions, to the great areas of the world where the Church is at 
work, to the historical forces which are operative in our time, to the 
will of Christ for his Church today, — all must be the theme of con- 
centrated study. 
Joun A. Mackay 


vil 


When World War II broke out a member of Parliament is said to 
have remarked: “Now it is the Church’s turn to carry the ball.” What 
he meant was that the world’s need had been proven so great that noth- 
ing but a profound and radical solution sre do. Could the Church 
have a try at the solution? 

And Private Isadore Rubin, winner of the essay contest of the Fifth 
Army, was making a similar urgent plea for power adequate for tomor- 
row’s task when, after citing the skills revealed in the waging of war, he 
said: “Surely we possess the vision and practical genius to organize for 
peace, security, and a world designed for living.” 

But how can power be found to make good Private Rubin’s hope 
save as religion “carries the ball’? For only religion can produce the 
radical changes of attitude, desire and will that are needed to make his 
dream of “one world” at peace come true. 

The World Council of Churches must become a psychological sym- 
bol as integrating, in some respects, to non-Roman Christian thinking 
as the Vatican is to Roman Christian thinking. If the new league of the 
United Nations is to pioneer the field of world political order with a 
predominant emphasis upon physical force as the key to security, then 
the newly significant World Council of Churches must pioneer the 
field of moral order with a predominant emphasis upon moral and 
spiritual force. If the Council is to continue to operate from Geneva, 
then Geneva must be high-lighted in all non-Roman Christian think- 
ing. There must be broadcasts from Geneva; and periodic pilgrimages 
to Geneva or to Geneva-sponsored world gatherings of churchmen, not 
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simply by the church’s bigwigs but by the church’s rank and file. The 
World Council and the Vatican must prove the case of a mounting 
unity among Christians that will train the peoples to believe that world 
political order is possible because its spiritual fires are well stoked. 

To achieve such a position of symbolic power the Council must by- 
pass the national and local federations of churches and the denomi- 
national seats of power. And this must be done with the glad consent 
of the federations and the denominations; for they must know that the 
newly kindled beacon of world order will be snuffed out if it has to pass 
slowly ‘through channels.” Quickly must it find a place to shine among 
the grass roots of local parishes. In other words, Geneva must speak di- 
rectly to me as a minister of St. George’s, New York, and say: “Choose 
me an emissary.”’ And I will gladly and quickly do it, provided the 
emissary can be clearly related to concrete opportunity. ‘The emissary’s 
job would be to make St. George’s, New York, “Geneva-minded,” 
which means church-unity minded, which means world-order minded. 
And the net result of such a process widely experienced would be that 
the federations and denominations would find new power coming up 
from below because kindled directly from on high. Certainly the new 
United Nations must kindle response on Main Street without going 
through channels of local, state and national government. It must also 
be so with the World Council as it heeds the people’s mandate to be 
bold in leadership. 

There will be many obstacles, but the Church’s “‘one-world’’ pio- 
neers will be as undiscouraged as those of the State Department. We 
will know our obstacles, and adversaries: religious illiteracy; the secu- 
larization of education; the frustrations within a machine economy; 
the moral erosion from war; and our lack of communal experiences 
that prove the validity of the community idea. Nevertheless new needs 
are being felt, new winds are stirring, and God is marching on. Geneva 
will be quick to show the relevance to its own task and goal of every ef- 
fort being made to establish a united approach to relief and reconstruc- 
tion, to education and economics and government. Such efforts give the 
lie to pessimism though none of them can long succeed without the lib- 
erating dynamics of high religion. 

Hence, behind all of our Geneva-mindedness must be a new em- 
phasis upon theology. Without deep conviction the hounds of opposi- 
tion cannot be held at bay. What sounder underlying conviction could 
there be than that contained in Martin Buber’s trenchant summation: 
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_ All Real Life is Meeting. Here a German Jewish theologian, whose in- 
fluence has had marked effect upon Christian thought, insists that men 
are meant to meet because they are made to meet. Not to meet is the be- 
trayal of human vocation. Not to meet is the ante-room to war. God 
wills meeting, and God in Christ has revealed the power by which 
man’s antipathies may be overcome and God-centered reconciliations 
can take place. World order is possible; but the order will come only 
through the source whose will it is, namely, God. And the World Coun- 
cil is the symbol — faint and feeble now, but destined to shine bril- 
liantly if the churches will that it be so — that within the night of chaos 
the Church is aiming to discharge its functions of integration and 
leadership. 
ELMore McKEE 


vill 


History affords many examples of the influence upon the form and 
expression of church life of events rather than abstract theories. 

The present is such a time. Arnold J. Toynbee’s monumental Study 
of History (only six of whose projected nine volumes have thus far ap- 
peared) presents the summary of known facts about the decline and 
fall of twenty civilizations on the earth. Our own, the twenty-first, ex- 
hibits every mark of decadence save one. It possesses, as the others have 
not possessed, the world-wide Christian Church. 

The only way of escape from ultimate catastrophe, he believes, is 
through transfiguration of society. As Edward D. Myers, writing in 
“Theology Today”’ says of Toynbee’s conclusions: 


No plan for economic reconstruction, or political readjustment, or of four, or 
forty, freedoms, or of world federation, or of continental federations, or of union 
now, can set our feet “in the way of escape” “whereby we may be delivered”’; for 
any plan is and must be ultimately futile unless it is the means of putting into ef- 
fect a genuine change of heart and spirit in Western man and a change of spir- 
itual climate and dimension in our society. 


I take it that these last three lines express admirably the underlying 
purpose of those who envisaged and brought to its present degree of 
fulfillment the idea of a World Council of Churches. 

Only a genuine ecumenical interpretation of Christian truth can 
effect a ‘‘change of spiritual climate and dimension in our society.” 
That which is sectarian, denominational or national will not do. As 
Europe has found out in its hour of tragedy, the ecumenical movement 
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is not an optional luxury but a life-and-death necessity! We shall 
achieve world-community or we shall perish. ah 

This objective must be kept in mind as policy is shaped for action in 
the here and now. Unless Christianity can hold itself together in com- 
munity it cannot hope to hold the world together: that ought to be 
crystal clear. 

It is three years since the Provisional Committee was set up and took 
over the staff and offices of the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work. When one looks at the record of these years one discovers 
that what has been done corresponds rather strikingly to the idea of 
emphasizing community and embodying the mutual concern which 
true community implies. Whether it be in the Commission for Refu- 
gees, the Bible Department, the Commission for Chaplaincy Service to 
Prisoners of War, or the newly inaugurated Department of Recon- 
struction and Inter-Church Aid, what we have is an attempt to incar- 
nate the spirit of universal community overleaping racial, national and 
denominational lines. 

This is no less true of the study department’s assignment in seeking 
for a genuine consensus of Christian conviction with regard to the 
structure of the post-war world — or, perhaps one ought to say, the 
structural principles of true world order, as necessitated by the Gospel 
proclamation that “the field is the world.” 

No one with eyes to see the signs of the times can escape the feeling 
that a crucial test of the ecumenical movement lies ahead and will be 
largely operative in the field of such services as those undertaken, or 
possibly to be undertaken, as the needs of the churches in liberated 
lands are more fully known and as they become more accessible to 
would-be helpers. 

It is obvious that most of these services are in the areas of Life and 
Work. The original provision of the Constitution of the World Coun- 
cil creating a Commission on Life and Work was conceived before the 
war broke. What we actually have are several functioning agencies, dis- 
tinguished only because of the particular emphasis of each upon some 
one task. Correlative to all this must be the Faith and Order emphasis. 
Although the Edinburgh Conference saw notable advances made, the 
work begun at Lausanne in this area is by no means finished. It is not 
too soon for a good deal of careful planning to be done with respect to 
this aspect of the ecumenical task when the Council shall have been 
consummated by the World Assembly. 
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Union or reunion is taking place already and on a world scale. More 
than thirty-three major mergers of denominations have been consum- 
mated in a relatively short term of years: they would seem to indicate 
a genuine movement that is centripetal as contrasted with the centrifu- 
gal trend of the centuries since the Reformation. The task of Faith 
and Order has been one of investigation, analysis, study, suggestion — 
but not of the direct promotion of organic union. The mood of the 
churches being what it is, this may continue to be the wisest approach; 
for not many seem yet to have discovered that it is at least open to ques- 
tion whether the entrance requirements for the Church or earth 
should be — as they are in theory at least — higher than the entrance 
requirements for the Kingdom of Heaven. (Even the Roman Church 
admits that one can enter the Kingdom outside of that Communion!) 

Here again, I submit, as in the case of activity in the Life and Work 
areas, the guiding principle should be as set forth in the opening sec- 
tion of this statement — the achievement of genuine Christian com- 
munity as a sign, symbol, and means of world community. 

No one is wise enough at this moment to say exactly what form the fu- 
ture work of the Council should take: but the response of the churches 
seems an indication that, almost without exception, their leaders feel 
that sound policy indicates a continuation along present lines, what- 
ever else it may prove necessary to add in the near or distant future. 

HEnry SMITH LEIPER 


REUNION AND REVIVAL 


By HENRY PITNEY VAN DUSEN 


I 


HOSE who dwell under the shadow of recent events lack per- 

spective rightly to appraise their significance. However, it 1s 

not improbable that future historians, looking back with a 
perspective which is not ours, will fasten upon two facts as the most im- 
portant regarding Christianity in the period of which we are immedi- 
ate heirs. 

First, by any reasonable test which might be proposed, the nine- 
teenth century was the most notable in Christian history. In terms of 
geographic expansion, the Christian Movement reached to the ends of 
the earth, penetrating every continent and touching almost every 
people. In terms of numerical growth, the Church multiplied its mem- 
bership many fold, far more rapidly than the normal increase in popu- 
lations. In terms of influence upon the life of humanity, Christian 
ideals and devotion effected greater reforms and improvements in the 
lot of all sorts and conditions of men than had ever been wrought by 
any single influence in any comparable epoch of history. ‘These are 
among the facts which warrant the historian’s characterization: ‘““The 
Great Century.” 

Secondly, all through the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, the life of the Christian Churches throughout the world was 
marked by two major developments. ‘Together, they constitute the 
most significant feature of Christianity in the modern era and give to 
this period of somewhat less than a century a character as distinctive 
and as distinguished as any previous “great age’’ of Christian faith — 
that of the Early Church, or of the Middle Ages, or of the Reformation. 

I have elsewhere termed these two developments the movement of 
expansion and the movement of consolidation. The first aimed to ex- 
tend the sweep of Christian allegiance to the farthest limits of the 
earth, so that Christianity might become in fact what it had always been 
in profession — a world religion. The other took as its ultimate goal 
the co-ordination and unification of the multitudinous and diverse 
branches and agencies of Christian influence into an effective organ- 
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ism, so that the Christian Church might become in truth what it had 
always been in ideal — a world community. 

Moreover, each of these developments came within sight of a pre- 
liminary achievement of its objective just on the eve of the present con- 
flict. Only in recent years has the Christian Mission penetrated the re- 
moter reaches of the world, so that today there are vigorous and multi- 
plying, if sometimes tiny, cells of the Christian Church among every 
race and in virtually every land. In our day for the first time, Chris- 
tianity has become a world reality. Again, only in recent years has the 
habit of infinite partition and proliferation which has cursed Protes- 
tantism since the Reformation given way to powerful centripetal im- 
pulses, seeking to draw Christians of varied traditions and outlooks 
into effective collaboration. In our day for the first time, non-Roman 
Christendom has begun to become in a significant sense a world com- 
munity. Thus, for the first time in the nineteen centuries, have 
emerged the promise of a Christian Faith which should be truly uni- 
versal, embracing adherents from every race and the most diverse cul- 
tures, heritages and stages of civilization; and the possibility of a Chris- 
tian Movement truly ecumenical, representative of all humanity. 


II 


Inevitably, the present struggle has put World Christianity to a cru- 
cial testing; and in both of its major phases — as a world reality and as 
a world community. What does the record show? In a single sentence: 
World Christianity has pressed steadily forward, painfully but reso- 
lutely and surely, from week to week and month to month, and in its 
every aspect. 

From this record of the Christian Churches in war-time, three les- 
sons stand forth with special vividness: 

1. It is a record of Churches, rather than of individual Christians, 
and of Christian Churches united. Indeed, in every area of severest 
testing —in Occupied Europe, in Germany, in China, in Japan, 
-among the Youngest Churches — fidelity in witness and effectiveness 
in action have been in direct ratio to the unity of all Christian groups. 
Nothing less than the whole Christian community has proven able “to 
withstand, and having done all, to stand.” 

2. It isa record of Christians and their Churches, living, speaking, 
acting and standing steadfast always under the vivid consciousness of 
membership within a World Community. In a profound sense, it is a 
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record, not of individual churches, but of a World Church. Only a 
World Church has proven adequate to a Global Age and amidst plan- 
etary war. 

3. It isa record characterized at every point by a union of practical 
audacity and spiritual renewal. Shrewd resourcefulness, firm erip on 
essentials, unyielding tenacity at the main points, fidelity even unto the 
ultimate sacrifice — these are the features which astound and confound 
the sceptic and the scoffer. But the secret lies at a deeper level. In every 
part of the world where the Christian Church stands today under ad- 
versity, unshattered, uncorrupted and undaunted, it has been made 
strong to endure by profound revival of faith and life. 

Thus far, a story briefly summarized, familiar to us all. 


Ill 


So much for yesterday, and today. What of tomorrow? 

One need not be a devotee of dialectic in any of its orthodox schools 
— Platonic, Hegelian, Marxist — to recognize the omnipresence of a 
profound logic of oscillation within human life and human thought. 
It pervades every aspect of man’s existence and culture, amidst every 
civilization and in every period of history. 

The Christian need not look beyond the biography of his own Move- 
ment for confirmation. Alternate stress upon freedom and authority, 
upon the rational and the mystical, upon tradition and novelty, upon 
individual and communal experience, upon faith and works, upon 
liturgy and unadorned devotion, furnishes a motif which weaves its 
way through the length of the nineteen centuries’ chronicle, and pro- 
poses an attractive principle of interpretation for the whole. 

What is obvious in the life of the Christian Movement has been no 
less evident in its thought. ‘The classic illustration stands forth from 
the faith’s most crucial period, that of the formulation of its creeds — ° 
the bitter struggle between disciples of Athanasius and of Cyril, be- | 
tween Alexandria and Antioch, between proponents of the unity of 
the Godhead and of the distinction of its Persons, between insistence 
respectively upon the divinity and the humanity of Christ. And the 
upshot of three centuries of heated controversy in two successive phases 
was the Church’s resolute refusal to choose — its return of a firm if 
somewhat befuddled “both-and” to the disputants’ insistent ‘“either- 
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Our own Protestant heritage furnishes further striking illustration. 
The Reformation was, in no small part, a movement of reaction — 
righteous and necessary reaction against the worst corruptions of Ro- 
man practice. Inevitably, the movement of recoil swung, at certain 
points, to a polar extreme; and thus lost something of the richness and 
wholeness of full Christian faith — losses which, in part, are being re- 
covered only in our own time, though reclamation is even yet by no 
means complete. 

It is important to grasp clearly the ground of this ever recurrent, 
though multiple and varied, logic of man’s existence. Like many an- 
other cause of both enrichment and conflict in man’s experience, its 
sources are not one but two. It springs from human finitude; and it 
springs from human sin. 

In part it is due to the inability of any individual, or movement, or 
era, to lay hold on more than a fraction of the rich, inexhaustible re- 
ality which enfolds and conditions our life, or of the truth concerning 
that reality. One person or organization fastens upon a facet of the 
whole. And, because it is genuinely real though only partial, it seems 
all, and is so proclaimed. But another individual or group is held by 
another facet; and lifts a counterclaim. ‘Then, the struggle is on. Battle 
_ cries are raised — actually, the same battle cry by both parties in op- 
posed accents — “‘either-or’”’ — “either this, or nothing”; “no, that, and 
that alone.” 

Just there, the second factor enters. Finitude — inevitable, blame- 
less — nurtures sin. The first disputant, satisfied in his own experience 
of reality, can and will see nothing more; he denies his neighbor’s vi- 
sion. The latter, jealous of the pretensions of the first, discredits his 
authentic discovery. And, because each holds only part of the larger 
whole, the efforts of each at pretension and exclusion, by a divine jus- 
tice, are self-defeating. The swing of the pendulum oscillates exagger- 
atedly to one extreme and then its opposite. And so on, endlessly. ‘The 
sources of this dialectic are, then, two — the one, positive; the other, 
negative; the one, worthy; the other, base. The one, a genuine discov- 
ery of truth; the other, mere narrow-visioned reaction. 

What bearing, it may be queried, has all this upon our special in- 
terests? 

The dominant currents in the life of the Church in the past half cen- 
tury have been centripetal. This we have already noted. At their incep- 
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tion, they flowed parallel to, if they were not actually the spiritual ex- 
pressions of, wider centripetal tides in the general life of culture. But 
the centripetal forces in the world’s life were superficial and inef- 
fectual. Their end-product is two global conflicts and humanity mor- 
tally lacerated and impotent. 

We stand today close to the end of cultural epoch, near a decisive 
turning-point in mankind’s history. Bold would be he who ventured 
to forecast the character of the future, or to prospect its dominant winds 
and tides. It may be that the centripetal currents which have furnished 
the distinguishing character of the age which is passing, but were too 
weak to determine its course, may resume their flow with multiplied 
power, and bring into actuality that community of peoples and nations 
which, patently, is the true destiny of mankind in our era and its only 
safeguard against disintegration and collapse through repeated con- 
flict. But we should be foolish to rely on such an outcome. ‘This much 
we know: there is an inexorable dialectic in human history which fol- 
lows a period of centripetal achievement by the loosing of centrifugal 
counterforces. The happier outcome, we may hope and pray for; the 
more somber possibility, we must expect and prepare against. 

Should such recoil set in — which God forfend! — our Churches, so 
enmeshed in their respective nations and within their cultures, will 
not be immune to its sweep. Indeed, as Christian history, especially 
that of Protestantism, so abundantly witnesses, Christians are pecul- 
iarly susceptible to just such impulses of reaction. The reaction would 
be, as always, in some part a recovery of real values currently neglected 
or omitted; in very large part, it would be the consequence of human 
finitude and, above all, of human narrowness, human bigotry, human 
sin. 

Such reaction may not materialize, either in culture or among the 
Churches. We do not want to presume its inevitability. We do want to 
anticipate its possibility, and be clear of mind and purpose in prepar- 
ing against such an eventuality. That is to say, we want to take careful 
measure of this modern movement of Christian collaboration, its 
strength and weaknesses; and understand clearly Christ’s imperative 
to Christian Unity. 

, Let us recall that the motivation impelling unity is two-fold. In part, 
os ee practical, expediential. In part, it is positive, theoretical, 
ideal. 


We must have unity because none of the Churches’ greatest prob- 
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lems can be adequately met by individual churches or separate com- 
munions, but only by the total resources and power of the whole 
Church of Christ. That is manifestly true of the Churches’ World Mis- 
sion. It is simple matter of fact that Christian missions cannot begin to 
meet any of the clamant practical tasks ahead — education, literature, 
_ theological training, evangelism, relations with governments and with 
non-Christian faiths — except through a unified strategy and united 
mustering and deployment of all available resources. It is no less true 
of the Churches in America. Those Churches cannot bring a signifi- 
cant impact upon any one of the great problem areas or pioneering 
tasks — secularism, relations with government, the Roman Catholic 
problem, outreach and occupation, the social order — unless they act 
unitedly with every resource at their pooled command. It is no less true 
of each local community. Whether we have in view an effective tack- 
ling of great corporate diseases or a worthy meeting of the by-passed 
challenge of the unchurched, there is only one answer — the massed 
Christian strength of all churches directed unitedly upon common 
responsibilities. Unity is, first of all, the clear counsel of expediency, of 
practical statesmanship. 

On the other hand, unity is, no less clearly, the command of Christ. 
That this is discerned most clearly and poignantly by the Youngest 
Christian Churches is but striking evidence of keener sensitiveness to 
the mind of the Master at the frontiers of the Church’s life, of the price- 
less gifts of the World Mission to the World Church. Nothing less than 
the whole Church of Christ is adequate to the needs of the hour, or 
worthy of the Church’s Lord. 


IV 


We have spoken thus far of the dialectic of action and reaction which 
characterizes human existence, and not least the thought and life of the 
Christian Churches. 

However, there is a deeper logic within history which appears to 
pervade it all and direct the fontal currents of human culture. Within 
the surface features of oscillation there is discernible a more elemental 
sequence which we may call “‘the logic of spiritual vitality.” It appears 
to move through four major phases, tracing a descending spiral of four 
levels of waning spiritual power. That logic, also, has been re-enacted 
again and again in the Churches’ experience. 

The first ten centuries of church history illustrate its outworking in 
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broad outline: the originating impulses of Christianity’s birth — in- 
tense, narrow, passionate, but creative, prolific and powerful beyond 
any previous impulse in the human story; then, the long centuries of 
wider outreach, of domestication within the environing world of em- 
pire and culture, of theological and organizational articulation —a 
period of patently diminished vitality but of broadened hold upon 
men’s minds and upon public allegiance; then, an essentially defensive 
phase, marked by comprehensive theological formulation but also by 
clouded vision and diluted purity; then, the comparative sterility of 
the Dark Ages, with ominous portent for the Christian Movement’s 
survival. The descending curve had touched bottom. Only revival 
could save the Church. 

Revival flamed, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Vitality re- 
claimed the top of the spiral, and essentially the same four-step descent 
was retraced through the great Middle Ages. Again nadir was reached 
in the barrenness and corruption of late Medieval Christendom. ‘To 
those with eyes to see, the warning once more was — revival or death. 

The Protestant Reformation was the answer; indeed, in the perspec- 
tive of this logic, that is its significance. ‘Then, the spiral decline began 
again. In broad generalization, the sixteenth century was a period of 
religious revival and reformation, the seventeenth of theological and 
ecclesiastical consolidation and controversy, the eighteenth of theologi- 
cal disintegration and religious sterility. 

Once more, the fate of Christianity appeared to hang in the balance. 
Again, the saving medicine was forthcoming — through the Mora- 
vians, the Wesleys and related renewals. ‘The curve returned sharply 
to its point of origin. The nineteenth century achieved spiritual re- 
vitalization and theological reconstruction, and parented the prodi- 
gious achievements of which we took note at the beginning. 

What is the bearing of all this upon our concern? It may be found 
in facing the question — where do we stand today in this oft-repeated 
logic of spiritual vitality? Does anyone doubt the answer to that ques- 
tion? There has been no notable revival among the Christian Churches 
of the world since the great movement of the Spirit in the closing dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century which claimed as its principal agents 
Dwight L. Moody and Henry Drummond, and which so largely em- 
powered the remarkable advances since. 

Let us trace this four-step logic through this period of which we 
have knowledge, not through hearsay or the record of history, but 
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through personal acquaintance. We can watch its movement (as I have 
elsewhere attempted to portray it more fully) through the faith of four 
successive generations: 

To our elders — our parents or grandparents, and those whom we 
still revere as senior statesmen — Christian faith was a familiar reality 
of inner personal life — as natural and as inevitable as the front door- 
step and the nursery, family pets and the village green. Memory could 
not reclaim a time when it had not been so. Religion held as ineradi- 
cable a place in the earliest recollections of childhood as games and 
meals, the face ofa loved nurse and the excitement of summer holidays. 
The forms of religion — family worship; grace at meals (not a per- 
functory and half-apologetic “blessing,” but a genuine and reverent 
thanksgiving); family occupancy of the family pew every Sunday morn- 
ing and evening; the Sabbath, a day unmistakably distinguished from 
every other day — these outward forms of religion were as inevitable 
events in the family regimen as rising and eating, brushing the teeth 
and going to bed. Let it not be inferred, however, that it was a matter 
of outward form only. The experience of religion — the “‘feeling for 
religion’’ — had taken as strong and stubborn a grip upon that genera- 
tion’s inmost natures as the favorite haunts of childhood, the unfor- 
gettable songs or ballads, the touch of human love itself. One could 
never afterward wholly escape its influence. In later life, one might try 
to forget it, or neglect it, or even repudiate it; but one could never 
eradicate it. Religion was the most fundamental and indispensable of 
life’s concerns, outranking national loyalty or even family loyalty. So, 
with the certainty of God. Not that men always acted as though God 
were the first and most indisputable and most important reality. But, 
generally speaking, men felt that they ought so to act. They believed 
the reality of God to be as sure as the reality of the physical universe 
or their own selves. 

The religion of the next generation — shall we say, of those now 
fifty or sixty years of age — was inherited by them from their fathers. 
It was transmitted by contagion, by those subtle but familiar processes 
through which any great body of living conviction and experience is 
made real to an oncoming generation and becomes part of their per- 
sonal possession. In great measure, it made good its claim upon their 
loyalties, was ingrafted into their inner consciousnesses, and became a 
permanent element in their lives. ‘The flame of religious passion 
burned a little more dimly, a little less warmly, than it had with their 
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fathers. But it sufficed. To employ a homely metaphor, the inoculation 
was successful. To a considerable degree, that inherited religion still 
satisfies the spiritual needs of those whose early life was fed upon its 
rich and confident vitality. 

But the process of vital transmission did not continue. Very gener- 
ally, the religion of the second generation was not inheritable. In any 
event, it was not transmitted. The inoculation did not “take.” For 
many of the third generation, religion is an irrelevant matter, the 
church and all it represents an affair of no concern. Even where the re- 
action has not been so acute, religion is something which has been 
passed down to them from the past and which they feel an obligation 
to sustain. Many splendid young laymen carry forward “their parents’ 
interests.’’ But often, they are their parents’ interests, not theirs. And 
the observances of religion? Family pews may be maintained and given 
intermittent occupancy. Children are sent to Sunday School. A hur- 
ried, mumbled and embarrassed grace may be said at. meals. But it 
tends to be the perfunctory observance of exercises which once were 
important and therefore ought to be continued. It is a re-enactment of 
a familiar story — a once living ritual has become a repetition of rote. 

And the present younger generation, the generation in our universi- 
ties and armed forces? ‘To them prevailingly, religion is something al- 
most wholly external to their familiar experience, and almost wholly 
foreign to work-a-day living. Far from being of the bread and water of 
family life, its place is akin to that of the medical specialist — an awe- 
some though perhaps necessary individual who invades the household 
occasionally, usually in time of crisis or special need. The forms of reli- 
gion, if observed at all, are comparable to the semi-annual visit to the 
dentist — periodic interruptions of the family routine from which one 
returns to resume the business of normal living again. Eleven o’clock 
Sunday mornings is far more likely to find them teeing up for the first 
hole of the local golf course than bowing in prayer in the family pew 
at the village church. As a personal experience, religion often appears 
to contemporary youth as a mysterious business — something viewed 
from the outside, something which is supposed to have profound inner 
meaning, but to whose Holy of Holies youth has never been intro- 
duced. To this younger generation, religion is, at most, one among the 
secondary or incidental interests of life, like politics or art or music or 
psychic research. It is one of the multitude of matters in which one may 
take interest if he chooses, but he need feel no compulsion to do so. 
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_ In the oft-repeated aphorism, “Religion has become an elective in the 
university of life.” 

Let us restate this analysis more briefly. We are familiar with the 
saying that a great financial fortune in America may be expected to last 
about four generations. It is accumulated by the first; it is enjoyed by 
the second; it is dissipated by the third; it is gone for the fourth. There 
is a law of the spiritual life, illustrated repeatedly in Christian history, 
which guides religious vitality through a cycle of four stages, if not al- 
ways precisely four generations. In the first phase, faith is a living, 
vibrant, all-pervading, all-controlling inner reality, holding unchal- 
lenged sovereignty over the purposes and loyalties and conduct of life. 
In the second phase, it has become an inherited treasure, somewhat real 
_ to the inner life though with vitality cooled in the process of transmis- 
sion; about it, there is something of the backward look, the recollection 
of a beautiful but fading memory; most important, it has been gently 
removed from the controlling center of life to a position of important 
but distinctly secondary status. In the third phase, religion is a legacy 
from the past with little warmth or living reality for those entrusted 
with its destinies; its continuance is the mechanical perpetuation of 
~ something which once had meaning; most important, it has become 
one among the incidental concerns of life. In the final phase, religion 
is irrelevant. 

For the vast masses of American youth today, that is Christian faith’s 
status and meaning. Thus is posed the most momentous of all the mani- 
fold problems which confront contemporary Christianity. The great- 
est single danger threatening the Churches of Christ in our day is not 
contagion from the diseases of secular society, or even the perpetuation 
of piddling divided ineffectiveness, but internal sterility through lack 
of indispensable spiritual renewal. The great need is — revival. ‘The 
true destiny of Christ’s Church in our day, God’s intention for it, is — 
revival. 


Vv 


Whence may we look for the needed revival? What form should it 
take? Here forecast is most vacuous; attempts to create and control re- 
vival most futile. Here we confront what has been called the “‘sover- 
eign irresponsibility” of the Holy Spirit. “The Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth.”’ The new wine will have new wineskins. But from the recent 
history we may hazard two suggestions: 
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1. Probably, it will be a world revival, or no revival at all. Not in the 
sense that all mankind will be caught by its power. But in the double 
sense that it will renew the World Mission of the Church and that it 
will draw resources for the renewal of any particular Church from the 
World Church. Its instrument may be “Ecumenical Evangelism.” We 
have learned from the Churches in war-time that only a World Church 
is adequate amidst planetary war. May it not be that only a World 
Church is adequate to evangelize in a Global Age? 

2. It will be revival of a united Church, or no revival at all. This, 
likewise, is a clear lesson from the recent history. If nothing less than 
the whole Christian Community is able “to withstand, and having done 
all, to stand,” may it not be that only the massed resources of the whole 
Church of Christ can bring significant revival to any part of Christ’s 
Church in this day? 

This does not require a single organic Christian Church for all 
Protestantism. It does not imply surrender of the distinctive marks and 
gifts of any Communion. It does demand far more cohesive and effec- 
tive working unity than Protestantism has ever known. 


VI 


Yes, but, some will say, do not these two desiderata — wnity and re- 
vival — argue against one another? We unite on the least common de- 
nominator. We are reborn by a vivid, particular faith. Is not unity al- 
ways achieved on the basis of breadth at the cost of depth? And does not 
renewal always sacrifice breadth in the interests of depth, and thus 
breed fresh divisions? 

On the whole, that has been the law of revival in Protestantism — 
until the last century. ‘That was not the law of revival throughout the 
nineteenth century. These latter renewals of Christian vitality have not 
been divisive; they have been unifying. The same springs which — 
poured new life through arid organisms parented the great impulses 
toward fellowship and unity. In one of the unpublished conclusions 
from his monumental study of the Expansion of C hristianity, Profes- 
sor Latourette has pointed out that: 


The religious awakenings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
been among the most potent sources of the growing movement toward Christian 
unity which is so striking a feature of the life of the Church of our generation. 
The revivals cut across denominational boundaries. ‘They were accompanied by 
common experience, conversion, and to a striking degree were based upon com- 
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mon theological convictions. . . . In summary, we may say that, more than any 
of their predecessors, the revival movements of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies have contributed notably to Christian unity. 


‘The same Movement has been nursemaid of both Rebirth and Re- 
union. 

The fact that recent revivals have furthered unity suggests that it has 
been true revival, revival in accordance with the mind of Christ. It may 
point to the largest importance of a growing ecumenicity, e.g., the most 
promising hope for a renewal of Christ’s Church in our time. 

We may not see sound and profound spiritual renewal in our time. 
It is of highest importance that we understand clearly that this is the 
true destiny of Christ’s Churches in our day — God’s Purpose for them. 
Our part is — to be vividly alive to that fact; to pray earnestly — and 
unitedly — for its coming; to wait expectantly, in eager watchfulness, 
for the first signs of the Spirit’s manifest moving. 


IN THE WORLD YET NOT OF THE | 
WORLD 


By ALBERT C. OUTLER 


HE primitive Christian community was able to construe the 

problem of ‘“‘the Church and the world” in simple terms. 

Their obscure position in the Roman Empire, the widening 
fissure between themselvés and the Jewish community, and their vivid 
hopes of an imminent Parousia, all combined to reinforce the Chris- 
tians’ preoccupation with their own concerns. It was possible, and natu- 
ral, for them to devote themselves with uncommon single-mindedness 
to the proper tasks of the Corpus Christi. 

Such an enviable clarity of purpose was not to last. In the three cen- 
turies between St. Paul and Constantine, the Church was forced, both 
by its own inner evolution and the influence of its milieu, to qualify 
and enlarge the pristine simplicity of its formulae for relating the 
Christian community to the larger human community. (An important 
cue for them was the Johannine concept of God’s purpose in the Incar- 
nation; John 3:15—19.) As the spirit of their early short-range escha- 
tology was slowly transformed into a more patient view of history, the 
Christians found themselves confronted with the world on a constantly 
enlarging front. More and more they had to wrestle with the problem 
of their attitude toward and evaluation of the Empire and the culture 
it was attempting to foster. It is the purpose of this essay summarily to 
analyze that attitude and to observe the processes which led up to the 
unexpected turn of events under Constantine and Theodosius, when 
an unready Church had social and political responsibility literally 
thrust upon it. 


I 


‘The experience of the patristic Church offers indirect instruction to 
Christians in our own days, when the spread of secular ethics threatens 
to supplant Christianity’s assumed role as the moral conscience and the 
social guide of the life of the world. The presuppositions of the me- 
dieval Corpus Christianum are no longer dominant in modern cul- 
ture; new structures and processes of Christian social action are called 
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for. At the same time, a new otherworldliness seems to be demanded 
of the modern Christian; it cannot be the patristic version of the 
Corpus Christi and yet it may learn much from it. 

The epic struggle between the Christian Church and the Roman 
Empire was an irreducible conflict of fundamental convictions. The 
_ Empire regarded itself as the custodian of civilization and claimed as its 
proper due a minimum profession of political loyalty from all its citi- 
zens. In return, it granted the largest measure of religious toleration to 
its multitude of “‘licensed cults.”’ For their part, the Christians were 
convinced that they were a new people with a unique destiny; the 
Christian Church was the earthly stage of preparation for the end of 
history when the kingdoms of this world would be transformed into the 
- Kingdom of God and of his Christ. The Christians demanded freedom 
to develop a Christian society within the Roman society, a theonomous 
community which owed its allegiance only to God. This was a genuine 
impasse. ‘he Empire refused to license the Christian cult, and thus 
effectually inhibited any positive rapport between itself and the 
Church. The Christians rejected the Empire’s terms, and accepted the 
risks and liabilities of a relzgio illicita. It is worth noting, however, 
that in spite of the ordeals they visited upon the Christians, the Ro- 
mans never were able to muster the will or the means to exterminate 
them. They lived on in the Empire as in Arnold Toynbee’s phrase, “‘an 
internally seceded proletariat.” (Toynbee, A Study of History, I, 
pp. 52-62.) Their churches multiplied and the movement grew rather 
steadily in size and significance. This parallel development of Empire 
and Church is one of history’s most interesting phenomena. 

The Roman Empire was a grandiose experiment in political order. 
It was the aim of the imperial policy to produce a stable society which 
would endure indefinitely by virtue of the ordered balance of the 
multiple vectors of political force within it. The pivot of this balance 
was the concept of legal justice, which sought to rationalize the prob- 
lem of rights and obligations and to regulate the structure of social ac- 
tion. This ideal in action made for a conservative, legalistic social or- 
der. At the same time, the Empire was a power-state, carved out by 
military conquest and maintained by force. The tremendous power 
lodged in the principate finally became an irresistible lure to ambi- 
tious men and the purple itself a prize worth any risk. Such a political 
medium is inevitably fluid, dynamic, unstable. Rome was never able 
really to solve this contradiction between Rechtspolitik and Macht- 
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politik. For all this, the Romans felt themselves commissioned to a 
noble task. Romanitas was not an idle boast; it enshrined the highest 
hopes and vision of classical culture. Even partially to achieve these 
hopes and visions, it was necessary to require political unity and a high 
dégree of civic responsibility from all the citizens of the Empire. In 
the face of this, the aloofness of the Christians, their stubborn in- 
transigence and their blithe defiance of the majesty of Roman law 
convicted them in pagan eyes of political subversion, social irresponsi- 
bility and “a hatred of the human race.” The arraignment of the Chris- 
tians by Celsus is not mere scurrility; it is the sincere disapproval of a 
thoughtful pagan who accounted himself a responsible citizen. (See 
Origen, Contra Celsum, VIII.) 

The Christians simply failed to recognize themselves in this portrait 
as drawn by the Romans. They saw their situation in the light of their 
divine mission and their eschatological hopes. ‘The world’s day was far 
spent and the night was at hand. Beyond lay the morning of the King- 
dom of God. Till then, the Church was to take its way 7n the world, but 
the world was not to mark out that way nor its boundaries. ‘The Chris- 
tians accepted quite literally Paul’s figure about their being a colony of 
heaven (Philippians 3:20); they agreed unanimously with the author 
of the so-called Epistle to Diognetus: 


What the soul is to the body, just so the Christians are to the world. . . . They 
live in the world, yet are not of the world. The body encompasses the soul but the 
soul holds the body together. ‘The Christians are held in the world as in prison 
but they actually hold the world together. (Diognetus V1; compare John 8:23; 
W721 h=10301 9:90.) 


In the creation of this elect people through whom he would consum- 
mate his will in the world, God had by-passed the secular order: the 
Christian koinonia was an Archimedean point of force outside and 
beyond the orb of Roman political autonomy. Thus the Christians 
could begin in this world to develop the ethos of the community of 
saints. ‘The absolute first principle of this new ethos was their faith in 
the Incarnation. It was the revelation of God in Christ which had cre- 
ated for them an alternative definition of human community and 
which set alternate social goals for the Christian community as op- 
posed to the pagan definition of community and the social goals of 
pagan philosophy. Romanitas envisages an autonomous human com- 
munity; Christianitas is avowedly theonomous. The primary civic vir- 
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tue of Rome was justice; the Christians’ primary grace was agape. For 
_ the earnest Roman, true piety was a complex of secular loyalties: to 
state, family and client. True piety for the Christian was summed up 
in the dominical prayer, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done.” The 
civitas, a rational structure of law and order, was the normative value 
for the Roman. For the Christian, the norm was a religious community 
of mutual faith and affection, organized as a greatly enlarged family. 
The good citizen of the patria is the paragon amongst good Romans; 
it is the saint, the martyr and the godly bishop who hold first rank 
amongst the Christians. ‘To the Romans, there was no social ideal be- 
yond Romanitas. To the Christians, the Kingdom of God stood above 
all earthly power and demanded acknowledgment as the condition of 
the validation of any earthly power. Thus classical culture and the 
Christian Church represented two different concepts of human com- 
munity, two separate value-hierarchies, irreconcilable first principles. 


II 


As a result of this radical opposition, the Christians felt that they 
had no option but to remain aloof within the Empire, as a community 
which had no stake in the political struggles and the earth-bound mo- 
rality of their pagan neighbors. Instead, they bent all their powers to 
the development of their own distinctive faith and way of life. ‘They 
called men and women out of “‘this world” into a religious fellowship 
which celebrated the unity of mankind, equality before God, and the 
freedom and dignity of the individual. It was a family-type ethic, in 
which love rather than law was the rule. It was a hierarchical society, 
to be sure, but the hierarchy was a fluid and representative group with 
no hereditary privileges and without arbitrary or despotic power over 
the affairs of the Church. And because they were so sure that their faith 
and ethic were unique, they sought consciously to draw a line of de- 
marcation between the Church and the world. They frowned on their 
members’ sharing in the political life around them and they disap- 
proved of a Christian’s preoccupation with secular affairs in general. 
Some of the more extreme secessionists (Tatian, Tertullian, Cyprian 
in part and Commodianus) came close to affirming a satanocratic view 
of the world. More moderate Christians (Irenaeus, Clement, Origen, 
Lactantius) were willing to acknowledge a relative virtue in the Em- 
pire’s concern with law and order. But they, too, denounced classical 
civilization as a community whose ultimate sanctions were fear and 
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force. Apparent exceptions to the rule are to be found in Justin and 
Melito, who affirm a mutual relation between Church and Empire. All 
Christians were commanded to show respect to and offered their 
prayers on behalf of ‘“‘the powers that be”: these prayers affirm God’s 
sovereignty over all human institutions — note, as typical, the magnifi- 
cent liturgical prayer with which Clement of Rome closes his epistle 
To the Corinthians, LXI. They paid their taxes and they scrupulously 
refrained from any counteraction against the state. Note Origen’s refu- 
tation of Celsus’ charge that the Christians are a seditious movement. 
(Contra Celsum, VIII, v et passim.) 

Detached as they were, they nevertheless regarded the world as their 
parish. They believed themselves called upon to judge the world; this 
laid upon them a prophetic responsibility. From the vantage point of 
their Christian ethic, they were unwearied and unsparing in their 
criticism of polytheism, sexual license, brutality and the whole gamut 
of injustices which afflicted their pagan neighbors. ‘They did not de- 
nounce the institution of slavery but they hacked away at the root of 
its malignancy. They did not protest against bad government (except _ 
in the matter of their own persecution) but they invited men into an- 
other systema patridos (fatherland) in which the rule was apostolic and 
not imperial. 

Still another kind of responsibility that they undertook with joy and 
vigor was the evangelization of the pagan community. ‘The Gospel ad- 
dresses all men and the doors of the Church are open to anyone, regard- 
less of caste and culture, and all men come in on the same terms of com- 
mitment. ‘The Christians felt an impelling compassion for men in the 
world and sought to bring the worldlings into the ark of salvation — if 
they would leave the world behind. Their conscious sense of responsi- 
bility for the world did not go much beyond these two areas. They had 
no plan or program for improving the world on its own terms. They 
showed little sympathy or interest in the.desperate and heroic efforts of 
the Emperors and sages to shore up the sagging rafters of society and to 
restore the lost grandeur of the City of Earth. 

‘The crises of the Empire were of small concern to the patristic Chris- 
tians. ‘The third century, in particular, was a harrowing time for the 
ancient world. After Commodus’ betrayal of the Antonine legacy, 
Machtpolitik practically supplanted Rechtspolitik. The Severi insti- 
tuted a military dictatorship. Cassius Dio tells us that Septimius Se- 
verus, on his deathbed, advised his sons to live at peace with each other, 
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to put their faith in the legions and to despise the rest of the world. (Ro- 
man History, LXXVII, 15.) They ignored the first of these counsels 
but followed the other two with fatal devotion. A quarter century 
later, after the death of Severus Alexander, the Empire slipped off the 
brink of military monarchy into the abyss of a military anarchy which 
lasted for thirty-three agonizing years. The barbarians violated the pax 
Romana almost at will, the vaunted unity of the Empire was broken, 
first in twain and then into three parts, terrifying plagues decimated 
the population, famines laid waste whole provinces. Fourteen men won 
the purple in turbulent succession and lost it by a ruthless fate: eleven 
by assassination or civil war, one in battle against the Goths, one a sui- 
cide, one a Parthian prisoner. Crisis succeeded crisis, disaster piled 
upon the debris of previous ones. Gallienus, one of the most enlight- 
ened and conscientious emperors of the whole century, finally recog- 
nized the odds as hopeless. 


His loss of vigorous resolution, his apparent helplessness and lack of initiative 
were the effects of a ruthless combination of forces, in the face of which he con- 
tinued to offer a passive resistance until engulfed in the general chaos which had 
seized hold of the Roman world. (H. M. D. Parker, A History of the Roman 


World, A.D. 138-377, p. 182.) 


The heroic efforts of the Illyrian Restorers and the transformation of 
the Augustan principate into the dominate of Diocletian brought a 
respite from the worst disorders; but the measures necessary to restore 
social equilibrium were themselves so drastic that they immobilized 
society and sowed the seeds of further trouble. 

There are only echoes of this time of troubles in the Christian lit- 
erature of the third century. ‘There are hard words for the emperors 
who persecuted the Christians and mild praise for Emperors (like 
Alexander, Philip and Gallienus) who showed them kindness. But 
there is no sense of their sharing in the tragic bankruptcy of Roman 
civilization. Notice the significant air of detachment in Cyprian’s fa- 
mous description of the parlous state of his times: 


. . The world has now grown old, and does not abide in that strength in 
which it formerly stood; nor has it that vigor and force which it formerly pos- 
sessed. . . . The farmer is failing in the fields, the sailor at sea, the soldier in the 
camp, innocence in the market-place, justice in the forum, concord in friend- 
ships, good craft in the arts, discipline in morals. . . . ‘The whole world itself is 
already in the process of failing and is in its last times. 

Moreover, . . . wars continue frequently to prevail, . . . death and famine 
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pile up anxiety, . . . health is shattered by raging diseases, . . . the human race 
is wasted by the desolation of pestilence. (Treatise V, To Demetrianus, iii, v.) 


All this is a judgment of God upon a sinful and unbelieving world. 
Cyprian’s advice to his fellow Christians has the same otherworldly 
tone. The Christian must maintain his superior vantage point, from 
which he 


will at once begin to feel a compassion for the world and, with self-recollection 
and increasing gratitude, will rejoice that he has escaped from it. Consider the 
roads blocked up by robbers, the seas beset with pirates, wars scattered all over 
the earth with the bloody horror of the camps. ‘The whole world is wet with mu- 
tual blood. . . . Hence, then, the one peaceful and trustworthy tranquillity, the 
one solid and constant and firm security, is this, for a man to withdraw from 
these eddies of a distracting world, and, anchored in the ground of the harbor of 
salvation, to lift his eyes from earth to heaven; and, having been admitted to the 
gift of God, and being already very near to God in mind, he may boast that what- 
ever in human affairs others esteem lofty and grand lies altogether beneath his 
conscious concern. (Epistle I, To Donatus, vi, xiv.) 


There are scattered references elsewhere to the Empire’s woes, which 
are regularly taken as signs of the imminent doom of the secular order. 
In one instance, at least, we are indebted to the Christians for our most 
important information about the bubonic plague which ravaged the 
Empire for a space of fifteen years. (Cyprian, Treatise VII, On The 
Mortality. See also Hans Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History, pp. 138-141 ) 
Aside from such echoes, it is sometimes difficult, when reading the ante- 
Nicene fathers, to realize that the Christians and Romans of the third 
century were contemporaries. 


Ill 


The really deep concerns of the Christians lay elsewhere. They were 
not callous men nor did they feel any active antagonism toward their 
pagan neighbors. ‘Their aloofness must be understood as an expression 
of their total lack of confidence in the measures being taken by the 
pagans for the rehabilitation of society or in the principles from which 
those measures were derived. It seemed to them that there was nothing 
they could do in or for the world so long as it was bent upon its own 
self-destruction. Hence they turned to the issues within the Corpus — 
Christt. The principal problems were the unity of the Christian com- 
munity and the quality of faith and life within that community — these 
are the things that really matter and are reflected in almost every page 
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_of the fathers from Ignatius to Lactantius. It was the Church’s first duty 
truly to be the Church. In order to fulfill her divine mission and be 
the channel through which divine grace might bless the nations, the 
Church must be one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. ‘The individual 
Christians must not give occasion for reproach from their pagan neigh- 
bors because of glaring discrepancies between their ethical profession 
_and performance. The gospel grace must furnish no license for liber- 
tinism or irresponsibility. The pure metal of doctrine must be smelted 
from the ore of apostolic tradition and forged into strong weapons 
against the heretics who would disrupt the Church’s fellowship and 
counterfeit her faith. The rigorous ethic of her Gospel must be main- 
tained in the face of the moral debilitation within her greatly expanded 
membership. To these undertakings the Church dedicated her best 
minds and strongest personalities, while the rest of the world suffered 
its descensus Averni. 

‘The expansion of the Church in this period produced further com- 
plications in her relations with the world. It was becoming increasingly 
difficult, both in theory and practice, to remain aloof from the world 

_and its affairs. Nor would the world consent for the Christians to live 
in peace. The Emperor Decius (A.p. 250-251) came to believe that the 
Christians, together with the ever-threatening Goths, were a major haz- 
_ard to the security of the Empire. Early in his briefreign, he determined 
to eliminate this Christian “fifth column” throughout the Empire. 
The persecution was brief but it was the fiercest trial that the Church 
had suffered thus far. (Cf. Parker, op. cit., pp. 159-160.) ‘The shocks and 
scars of this terrible testing left their marks on the Church and forced 
toa sharp issue a question which had been vaguely troubling the Chris- 
tian conscience for generations. How rigorously ought the concept of 
Corpus Christi to be applied within the Christian community? ‘The 
very success of the Church’s missionary efforts had brought with it a 
certain relaxation of inner discipline and a mutual interpenetration 
between the Christian community and the world. The process had 
been gradual and its implications had not been clearly defined. Now, 
however, when the Christian leaders were confronted with the con- 
crete issue of what to do with the Decian lapsi, they discovered that 
they were actually committed to the principle of a more inclusive fel- 
lowship than the primitive doctrines of Christian holiness would have 
allowed. Without abandoning the doctrine, they found a valid jus- 
tification for modifying its application because of their conviction that 
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the Church had a surrogate authority to bind and loose the sins of men. 
Their doctrine of forgiveness prevented them from accepting the aus- 
tere morality of the ‘“‘cathari.” (Cf. Eusebius, Church History, VI, 
xliii.) And once having made a definite decision against the rigorism of 
Novatian, the Church was on its way toward exercising a more definite 
and active responsibility for the souls of men who had fallen below or 
had not yet attained unto the higher levels of Christian perfection. It 
is here, rather than at the period of Constantine, that we must look for 
the germ of the concept of Corpus Christianum, which was to play so 
prominent a role in the development of the medieval church. ‘There 
was no disposition to reject the Corpus Christi as the primary defini- 
tion of the Church’s nature. Nevertheless, there was a growing ac- 
knowledgment of a secondary, existential definition of the Church’s 
responsibility toward those men and women who lived on the fringes 
of its fellowship rather than in the center. 

Between Decius and Diocletian, the Christians had to endure two 
short but violent trials at the hands of Valerian and Aurelian. Not- 
withstanding these, the movement grew apace and there are indirect 
indications of an increasingly cordial relationship between many of the 
Christians and their pagan neighbors. We hear of Christians in the 
Roman civil service (“the household of Caesar’), Christian magis- 
trates and Christian officers and soldiers in the army. Christians are 
prepared to accept governmental intervention in disputes over prop- 
erty and legal rights. In one famous instance, a persecuting Emperor’s 
aid is sought in ousting an episcopal usurper. A very interesting canon 
(No. 56) of the Council of Elvira (c. 300 A.D.) provides that a duumvir 
must be excluded from Christian fellowship during his year’s term of 
office, — proof enough that the Spanish Christians had a serious prob- 
lem on their hands which they were unwilling to solve by the applica- 
tion of rigorist norms. “It was probably only the intermittent recur- 
rence of persecution,” writes C. J. Cadoux, “‘which prevented a close 
rapprochement between the Church and the Empire long before the 
days of Constantine.” (Cadoux, The Early Church and the World, 
PP: 554-555. See zbid., pp. 541-561, for ample documentation of this 
whole development.) One gets the impression from Lactantius’ rather 
sententious account of the death of the persecutors that in the first de- 
cennium of Diocletian, the Church was winning its way in the world 
and that the Diocletianic persecution set the clock back for both the Ro- 
mans and the Christian. Lactantius himself believed (and this before 
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A.D. 313) that there was an important area of agreement between the 
Christian ethic and the pagan quest for virtue. In his Divine Institutes 
_ (VI, ix—xix), this “Christian Tully” tried to devise a formula by which 
they could be correlated. There is one law which ‘“‘has been delivered 
by the one great Master and Ruler of all, God.” This is the law of di- 
vine righteousness. The first demand of righteousness is that man 
_ should be united with God in true worship and devotion; the second is 
that he should be united to his fellow men in the bond of humanitas. 
True humanitas 

is peculiar to the righteous and to the worshippers of God, because it alone com- 
prises the principle of the common life. . . . The bond of human society is by 
all means to be retained, for man cannot live without his fellows. The main- 
tenance of society is a mutual sharing of human duties, that is, the giving and 
the receiving of help (x). Therefore, humanitas is to be cherished. And how 
more truly is huwmanitas to be cherished than by loving a man because he is a 
man, and the same as ourselves? (xi). 


It is the superior virtue of the Christian ethic that it supplies the mo- 
tive power to obey this divine imperative; it was this which the pagans 
had lacked. Christian love is dynamic and personal; it is rooted in the 
affections and moves the human will. It is nothing less than man’s 
commitment of himself to God, in true piety and true humanity. ‘This 
intermingling of Christian and Greek ideas marks another step in the 
evolution of the church away from its Eocene separatism. 


IV 


For all of this, the chasm between the Church and the world was not 
bridged. The Church felt bound to maintain itself as Corpus Christi 
and it was confused in trying to distinguish between the kind of ac- 
commodation which was due to the weakness of Christian flesh and the 
kind of social evolution that is the natural concomitant of the growth 
of an organic community. Thus their conscious attachment remained 
fixed upon the ideal of otherworldliness. ‘The deepening perspectives 
of history which the Church had acquired in two centuries and a half 
did not weaken the Christians’ confidence that the end of the age was 
near. They would have transposed T. S. Eliot’s phrase, for they all af- 
firmed that the world would end not with a whimper but a bang! Di- 
verse as their other opinions are, Cyprian, Commodianus and Lac- 
tantius all have strikingly similar eschatological schemata. Although 
the hope had been occasionally expressed that Emperor and Empire 
would be converted, the Christians seem not to have counted on any 
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such miracle. And it is certain that they did not trouble themselves to 
prepare any program of reconversion from war to peace, against any 
such eventuality. Hence it was that, when Constantine made his dra- 
matic decision for the Christian faith, the Church was taken unawares. 
Constantine’s “conversion” was more an act of conviction than of ex- 
pediency; but the version of the Christian faith he professed was a 
lamentably diluted one. (Cf. N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and 
the Christian Church, pp. 5-27.) The Church took him in. What else 
could the Christians do, on their own principles? They required that 
the Augustus of Rome acknowledge the sovereignty of the Triune 
God. All this was right and proper, but it was hardly a thoroughgoing 
solution to an enormously complicated situation. Actually, Constan- 
tine’s treatment of the Church was unilateral; the emancipation was 
not a concordat but a coup. The Church was not asked to formulate 
its terms, but it had never formulated any such terms even in its own 
counsels. The Christians, who had always believed in their victory over 
the world, had never envisaged any such anomalous outcome as this. 
They were, therefore, quite unprepared to deal with a world that laid 
its problems in their lap. Their rejoicing was tempered with confusion: 
few of the Amens and Hallelujahs were whole-hearted. The emancipa- 
tion of the Church under Constantine was neither a final triumph nor 
defeat, but only a drastic transposition of the terms in the age-old equa- 
tion of the Christians’ warfare with evil. 


Vv 


For three centuries, the Christian Church had been acutely aware 
of its paradoxical relationship to the world. And now that the paradox 
had become so complicated, many Christians tried to evade it. There 
was many a worldling bishop who was willing for the Church to be in 
the world and of it, too. ‘This was a rejection of the primary definition 
of the Church, the Corpus Christi. On the other side, after Constan- 
tine, many a haggard monk fled from the world in order not to be of it. 
‘This was a rejection of the secondary, existential definition of the 
Church, the Corpus Christianum. And both were wrong. The Church 
was still 7m via, as she always had been and always would be. The para- 
dox remained. It was a Constantinian churchman, Athanasius, who 
exhibited as nobly as any saint since Paul that the Church was not of 
the world although it was now in it more completely than ever before. 
And when the theory of the Corpus Christianum was later hammered 
out, in the fires of Rome’s debacle, by Ambrose and Augustine, it was, 
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as shown by C. N. Cochrane, still in a paradoxical form. (Cochrane, 
Christianity and Classical Culture, pp. 347 and 10 ff.) 

No simple formula will define the Church’s relation to the world, 
either as it has been in some earlier age, or as it ought to be today. Like 
the Incarnation itself, the Christian Church exhibits the mystery of 
the eternal in the midst of time. Like the dogma of the God-man, the 
doctrine of the Church must be construed in terms of paradox. The 
Christian community must not surrender to the world; it must not 
abandon the world to its own futile devices. The Church’s primary 
task is the cultivation of its own spiritual life, her unique fellowship 
and her unique mission to proclaim the Gospel of God’s redemptive 
grace. But while the world stands, and until history is consummated 
in Christ’s Parousia, the Church’s ineluctable lot is to exist in the world 
and her responsibility is toward the whole of the human family. To 
neglect its duty toward God is to fall into the sin of shallow conformity, 
which is blind to the sword of God’s judgment cleaving between good 
and evil. ‘To neglect its duty toward man is to fall into the sin of spir- 
itual pride, which has no tears for the world’s weeping and no hands for 
the world’s work. 

‘The world’s age-old enmity toward the Church has taken many 
forms. In the patristic period, it sought to inhibit the Church by means 
of political proscription and persecution. In the Middle Ages, it sought 
to corrupt the Church by insinuation into her life and counsels. In our 
own times, the secular order seeks to relegate the Church to a position 
of social irrelevance. When the Church becomes a department of state 
or the decorative fringe of a secular culture, her soul is rightly forfeit. 
But when the Church tries to save herself by refusing the risks of mak- 
ing its witness in and to the world, she ignores her own divine com- 
mission. 

The patristic Christian community understood itself as a heavenly 
enclave, set down in this world to show forth God’s love in Christ until 
he comes again. We have already said that no pattern of an earlier age 
can be a valid paradigm for a later and different historical situation. 
But the formula of one age may be validly re-interpreted for another. 
Rightly understood, the Diognetan formula may hold the clue to the 
Church’s true role in any historical context. “In the world” denotes the 
Church’s existence in history, and defines the area of its work and re- 
sponsibility. “Yet not of the world” calls us back again and again to the 
Church’s essence, the transcendent source of all true community, the 
wisdom and the power of God. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD AND THE CORPO- 
RATE GUIDANCE OF THE CHURCH 


A MEMORANDUM BY THE EDITOR AND CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
JOHN CG. BENNETT, FRANKLIN LE VAN BAUMER, 
AND CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


HE Editor recently addressed the following Memorandum to 

several responsible Christians of various denominational tra- 

ditions inviting them to write brief essays on the issues raised. 
Three contributions resulting from this invitation are presented here- 
with. 


A PROVOCATIVE MEMORANDUM 


The guidance of individual Christians by the Spirit, in some sense, is univer- 
sally recognized in the Church and expressed and explained in various ways. Be- 
lief in the corporate guidance of the Church by the Spirit is less emphasized and, 
in spite of frequent expression, seems to have been left more obscure. Yet the 
ecumenical movement in the Edinburgh Report and other documents both of 
the Faith and Order and of the Life and Work movements, appeals scores of 
times to the corporate guidance of the church by the Spirit as the ground of hope 
for agreement on specific problems in which the Conferences found themselves 
in disagreement. I have marked all the pages in the Edinburgh Report on which 
this expectation is noted and the number is extraordinary. (See, for example, 
III, iii, V, i (g), vii (A and B).) Here then is either a rather disgusting over-work- 
ing of a platitude, which can be easily construed as an alibi for indefinite dis- 
agreement, or else the recognition of a highly essential reality of some sort which 
should be expected in some measure to be currently effectual. 

How would the corporate guidance of the Church by the Spirit be actualized 
and experienced? One can think of a number of ways, ranging all the way from a 
general Pentecostal seizure expressing a sort of holy mob-mindedness to the slow 
working out through millennia of the increasing habit of co-operation, resulting 
in a sort of painless, pragmatic unity of action. 

Somewhere within these ridiculous extremes, I take it, the Church must pro- 
ceed in an active and intelligent faith and must respond in action to the guid- 
ance of the Spirit wherever it is discerned. 

What, then, should be the points of our major expectancy? Is the conciliar 
method, as exemplified in the World Council of Churches, really the most hope- 
ful lead? Can it adequately comprehend the more secular or the more marginal 
elements of the Christian movement? How will they ever get represented in a 
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Christian conciliar system? Is the leadership of the Spirit completely consonant 
with ecclesiastical regularity? 

Are there important leads in the realm of corporate worship and the Holy 
Communion? 

What possibility lies in some form of concentrated brooding upon the prob- 
lem, involving both the emotional and intellectual elements and wedding to- 
gether the intimations of the quiet mind, the critical mood and perhaps the 
experimental method? 

If a variety of ways of expecting the corporate guidance of the Spirit are to be 
recognized, do they compete with one another or may they be expected somehow 
to converge; and if so, how? 

Finally, how may we interpret the experience of delay in any satisfactory cor- 
porate guidance, which seems to me, at least, to have been the fact of recent years? 
Is the delay merely a seeming delay because we want to move faster than God 
does, or are we thwarting God at some points? If so how can we suspect particular 
aspects of our thwarting and what can we do to hasten God’s way and to co- 
operate with hime 


I 


That there is corporate guidance within the Church which is the 
work of the Holy Spirit is certain. What the marks of such guidance 
are, how we can put ourselves in the best position to receive it — these 
questions are very difficult to answer. It is safe to say that wherever 
there is greatest confidence that a particular group is being guided by 
the Spirit, there we are likely to discover dangerous self- eeenton Per- 
haps it has not always been so but that seems to be the case today, 
whether we are thinking of those groups on the fringe of the Church 
which make the greatest claims to holiness or whether we have in mind 
the claims that are made by those who have confidence in the external 
ecclesiastical channels through which they suppose that God’s Spirit 
must come to men. Ecclesiasticism and sectarianism would seem to be 
two of the greatest enemies of the Spirit. I am always haunted by the 
contrast between the pretensions of those who believe that they have 
some special control over the activities of the Spirit and the realities to 
be found in their institutions. There is unconscious blasphemy in the 
stereotyped phrases which suggest that particular assemblies are 
guided by the Spirit in their ecclesiastical politics. One of the most im- 
portant conditions for receiving such corporate guidance in the case of 
any group is spiritual humility. 

There is another side to this and I am not sure that I see clearly how 
to relate it to what I have just said. As we look back over the history of 
the Church we can see evidence of massive corporate guidance in spite 
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of the spiritual failures and sins of those who have received and trans- 
mitted it. In other words, though we are right in stressing, in our own 
case and in the case of our institutions, the importance of seeking to 
fulfill the moral conditions for corporate guidance by the Spirit, we 
would be wrong if we did not recognize the existence of such guidance 
even when those moral conditions were not fulfilled. Theological con- 
troversies in the past have seldom been characterized by the fruits of 
the Spirit — “love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” In spite of that fact there was the clear- 
ing of the mind of the Church during the early centuries which at least 
prevented premature and one-sided solutions of the great problems. 
The condemnation of Gnosticism, Arianism, Eutychianism, Nestori- 
anism — at least as it was understood — and Pelagianism served to keep 
the mind of the Church in touch with the depths of the problems, even 
though no “orthodox”’ answers were beyond criticism. 

A somewhat different point is the way in which the Spirit of God has 
led the Church into adventures which have had totally different conse- 
quences than any that could have been foreseen. Archbishop Temple, 
in his enthronement sermon, calls attention to the fact that the world- 
wide Christian community is the result of the missionary enterprise 
which had as its original purpose the saving of individual souls without 
regard to the development of such a world-wide fellowship. It isn’t for 
us then to limit the activities of the Spirit to those groups of Christians 
who seem to us to fulfill the conditions for such guidance or who seem 
to be correct in their interpretation of what they are doing. 

Any emphasis upon corporate guidance by the Spirit must be joined 
with even greater emphasis upon the objective revelation that the 
Church confronts in the Bible. The Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. To 
share the mind of Christ is to be guided by the Spirit. To speak of the 
Bible in this way is not to suggest that we have an easy way of discover- 
ing the truth by submitting ourselves to the Bible as an external author- 
ity. The Bible as a book is not the revelation; it points to the revela- 
tion. ‘The Bible as a book is also very difficult to interpret. The Chris- 
tian group that reads and studies the Bible in its search for corporate 
guidance must do so under the guidance of the Spirit. This circle of 
the inner and the outer authority, which has been emphasized so much 
by Reformation theology, is inescapable in the case of both the indi- 
vidual and the Church. Without the check of the outer authority there 
is no end of individualistic aberrations. Without the free response of 
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the believer — a response that involves selection, emphasis and inter- 
pretation, a response that is controlled by the kind of insight-in-faith 
that we can regard as a fruit of the Spirit, — what is given in the Bible 
remains unappropriated. Moreover, the evidential value of the Chris- 
tian consensus is justly reduced if it is known to be the result of spir- 
itual regimentation. 

I have mentioned sectarianism as one of the enemies of the Spirit. 
My impression is that the groups which now emphasize the Spirit most, 
or which have the greatest confidence in corporate guidance, are those 
which have an intense inner life but which are cut off from the main 
body of Christians. It should be said of them and to them that their 
greatest need is to be corrected by the opening of their minds to the wit- 
ness of the larger Church. Here we see that the intensity of subjective 
experience carrying with it the feeling of certitude is likely to be lost, in 
part, as the exclusive group takes seriously the spiritual insights of other 
Christians. But there may be growth in richness and balance, a more 
adequate understanding of the mind of Christ, a less distorted media- 
tion of the Spirit of God. If after opening their minds to the influences 
that come from the ecumenical Church they believe that something 
that they have seen clearly has been generally neglected, they have an 
important function in holding to that facet of the truth. As a member 
of one of the least centralized and freest Christian communions, I real- 
ize that any inclusive Church — even any inclusive Protestant Church 
— will necessarily be more traditional and more authoritarian than my 
Church; but I believe that in that larger Church those of us who repre- 
sent left-wing Protestantism must keep the forces of centralism and 
authoritarianism under criticism. This is more easily said than done, 
but I mention it in order to illustrate the function of minority groups 
in the larger Church. 

At the present time much of our desire to be guided corporately by 
the Spirit is to find out how Christians should act in the world. It must 
be said over and over again that no such guidance can take the place of 
knowledge of the facts, no such guidance enables us to dispense with 
intelligence. On these tangled questions concerning how we should 
act in the political and economic spheres I am persuaded that there is 
no corporate guidance possible that gives us the right to assume that we 
have God’s solution to any one of the problems that vex us. Would 
that we could get such guidance or that most of us could get the same 
guidance! Unfortunately every one of our difficult decisions in public 
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life contains elements about which there is no inevitable Christian 
judgment — technical factors, very precarious predictions of conse- 
quences, the weighing of values which to some extent conflict but all of 
which are important for the Christian. Neither Church nor wise Chris- 
tian expert can cut through all of these difficulties and announce a so- 
lution that is the result of the influence of the Spirit. Here what is pos- 
sible is that, within the Church, men and women of varying convic- 
tions can be disciplined by their common loyalty to Christ, can face 
their differences in humility, can seek under God to be purged of the 
kind of bias that is the result of self-interest or class interest or national 
interest, can be brought to the common repentance which makes pos- 
sible charity toward one another and mercy toward all opponents and 
enemies. To be under this kind of Christian discipline is to be guided 
by the Spirit even though there are no “openings” or intuitions which 
seem to come from a divine agent. To be under this discipline within 
the Church, and at this hour within the ecumenical Church, is to be 
prepared for the corporate guidance that may make it possible for us 
to live together and to some extent act together in spite of differences. 
Such corporate guidance would be impossible in relation to the prob- 
lems of world conflict except in the world Christian community. 
Joun C. BENNETT 


II 


“And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of Life.’ 

That spiritual life is ultimately a gift, every religious man pro- 
foundly believes. It is not theology but the psychological experience 
of the race that tells us that life in the highest sense is bestowed upon 
man, ordinarily for the asking, but sometimes without the asking; be- 
stowed upon man by a giver, or, to put it in another way, experienced 
by man as an inflow from an objective Life-Force. Most men have felt, 
at some time or other in their lives, that they were acted upon by a 
Providence that is not man-made. Most men have felt, in another 
mood, that there was a creative energy at work inside them which drove 
them, hounded them, to live creatively. Call this force what you will — 
the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of God, the Hound of Heaven, even the 
super-ego, the fact remains that we feel it to be there. On this point at 
least we stand on common ground with the Nicene Fathers and, regard- 
less of particular religious affiliations, with one another. 

How this spiritual force can be made to tell in everyday individual 
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and corporate life is the major problem of religion. We know from ex- 
perience that it will not so tell without our intelligent and active co- 
operation. As free agents, we may completely block its inflow or up- 
surge. Or we may dig deep channels in which it can circulate freely and 
powerfully. How to create the conditions in which the Spirit, no Deus 
ex machina, may have its way in us: that is our problem, upon the solu- 
tion of which depends all purposeful action. Failure to solve it can only 
mean the frustration and perversion of the individual and the race. 

For the Church specifically, the first problem is how to create among 
its discordant members a feeling of corporate receptivity and oneness. 
For understandable historical reasons this problem has been a pecul- 
iarly baffling one ever since the Reformation. Time was when author- 
ity, either of the Papacy or of the Book, was the universally accepted 
solution. The Reformation, however, laid the ax to the belief that 
corporate spiritual energy is mediated by the papal primacy. And the 
growth of sectarianism belied the faith of the Reformation that Chris- 
tian unity would necessarily follow upon a wide reading of the Bible. 
When the Enlightenment demonstrated that the Bible was a human 
and not altogether consistent document, the authority of the Book for 
all matters of faith and conduct was brought into even more serious 
question. How then was Christendom to experience what we may call 
corporate guidance? Through the Holy Communion? But Christians 
disagreed profoundly on sacramental interpretation. By a general 
council? But the difficulty was, and is, to get such a council convened 
in the first place, an extremely difficult task in a world of disharmoni- 
ous sects. Supposing that a council could be convened, what could it 
reasonably be expected to do? Agree upon a doctrinal formula to which 
the various Protestant denominations could subscribe? Establish insti- 
tutional machinery for interdenominational co-operation? Of them- 
selves, such devices can no more effect a deep corporate feeling among 
Christians than joint declarations of political faith by the heads of 
national governments and the establishment of a League of Nations 
can generate a spirit of international understanding among the various 
peoples of the world. Interdenominational and international organiza- 
tions are important as symbols, and doubtless they do facilitate the ex- 
change of ideas and sometimes even promote common action. If, how- 
ever, they are to doa more than superficial work, they must be able to 
count upon a deep conviction of unity on the part of the masses who 
comprise the Church and world community. 
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This being the case, our churches will do well to talk less of ecu- 
menical organization and more of techniques of individual prayer. 
For it is in prayer that man first learns that he is not the whole, but an 
insignificant part of a whole which includes his fellow-Christians and, 
indeed, all of mankind. Only induce men to pray, or, to put it another 
way, to work at bringing their lives into harmony with the creative 
force of the universe, and the rest will follow. The conviction of cor- 
porateness on which religious unity depends is the product, in other 
words, not primarily of organization at the top, but of individual 
prayer at the bottom; not of intellectual agreement upon abstruse 
theological points, but of an inner experience of charity. 

If individual prayer is to realize its corporate potentialities, it must 
be taught. This is a point that our Protestant churches do not suffi- 
ciently realize. Emphasizing the direct relationship between the ind1i- 
vidual and his God, Protestantism has always been squeamish about 
encroaching upon the privacy of the individual’s prayer life (although 
paradoxically it has frequently not hesitated to straitjacket the indi- 
vidual in his moral conduct). Of spiritual training therefore we learn 
all too little from Protestantism and Protestant ministers. And yet, as all 
the great masters of prayer testify, such training is the sine qua non of 
the fully developed spiritual life. Paul’s apparently sudden conversion 
to the love of Christ is not the average experience. For most people spir- 
itual rebirth depends upon the conscious creation by them of an atti- 
tude compounded half of receptiveness toward, half of active co-opera- 
tion with, the Spirit. This attitude is not easy to come by. Its creation 
involves an arduous discipline of mind and body which must be 
learned and practiced, and, of course, taught. This is where the Church 
comes in. ‘The Church cannot assume that each individual will dis- 
cover for himself the techniques which make for spiritual growth. On 
the contrary, the Church will be wise to assume the opposite and to 
take on itself as its first responsibility the teaching, not so much of the- 
ology, as of attitudes and habits of prayer. In so doing, the Church will 
make its greatest contribution to religious unity. For, if practiced by 
enough people, the discipline of individual prayer cannot help but 
fructify in a new and powerful sense of corporateness. 

‘To achieve this result the churches need not, and, indeed ought not 
to try to agree upon a common technique of prayer applicable to all 
men alike. ‘here are temperamental and cultural differences between 
denominations and individuals that cannot be denied, and which to fly 
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in the face of were only to arouse irritation and resistance. Nature and 
_history require that men be free to pray to their God each in his own 
way. Thus, high-church Episcopalians will wish to emphasize the role 
| of the sacrament in prayer, Quakers the use of silence, others the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, and so on. For unbookish people the approach to 
prayer will not be the same as for the highly educated. There are those 
_for whom the aesthetic approach through symbols, music, or art is the 
“most congenial. ‘The important thing is not for all men to pray alike 
(or to hold the same theology), but simply to pray. Prayer necessarily 
assumes a variety of forms, but its aim is invariably the same, to enable 
the individual to apprehend the one reality behind the appearances, 
which in turn leads to the realization of the essential oneness of the 
Church and of all mankind. What our churches can do is help their 
members to discover the discipline of prayer which is most congenial 
to them by temperament and background. If they attempt to pour 
them all into the same mold, they will conjure up all kinds of intel- 
lectual and emotional difficulties and thus make effective prayer im- 
_ possible. 

There remains to pose a second problem confronting the Church, 
namely the problem of how to get the unchurched to participate in the 
corporate religious life of the community. ‘The unchurched group is a 
formidable one numerically and it includes a wide variety of types 
ranging from the merely indifferent to the fanatical anti-religionists of 
nation or class. With the extreme opponents of religion the Church can 
hope to do very little until the pressure of external events reveals the 
inadequacy of their Weltanschauung and makes them receptive to new 
influences. With the others, many of whom are highly cultured people, 
the Church has somewhat more chance. For the majority of these 
people either genuinely believe in the reality of the religious experi- 
ence or are at least open-minded about it. Yet they cannot somehow 
feel at home in any branch of the historic Church. Why? I venture to 
say that it is in part owing to the attitude of the Church toward reli- 
gious knowledge. The Church tends to regard the nature of God and 
man as a closed book the final chapter of which was written long ago, 
and upon which further speculation is idle and misleading. It has en- 
tirely too little understanding of that conception of knowledge as a 
growing thing which has been the outstanding characteristic of the 
Western intellectual world since the seventeenth century. I visualize a 
Church that would boldly affirm the reality of the religious experience 
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and the Charity-ethic of Jesus of Nazareth, and that would be open- 
minded as to philosophical and psychological interpretation; a seek- 
ing Church that would emphasize not theology but a way of life; a fed- | 
eral Church that would be one in spirit but many as to forms of private 
and corporate prayer. Such a Church could not fail to attract that large 
body of progressive-minded people who cannot honestly become com- 
municants on the present terms. Such a Church might well bridge the 
gulf that still exists between religion and the modern spirit of research, 
and thus become a vessel for the corporate guidance of the whole, 
rather than of a rump, of the Western community. 
FRANKLIN LE VAN BAUMER 


Ill 


The Holy Spirit is a Spirit of fellowship. The most profound think- 
ing on the subject of the Trinity suggests that fellowship is an essential 
aspect of the very concept of God. “The Word was with God — the 
Word was God”: communication requires something more than an 
Alone. In one of the few characterizations given us by Scripture of the 
Spirit, the terms are those of relationship with others: “‘the Spirit of 
Jehovah — the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of coun- 
sel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jehovah” 
(Isaiah 11:2). And certainly in the New Testament, the Spirit whose 
comings and goings are incomprehensible to man, is, in its presence 
among men, a principle of koinonia. The man who is born of the Spirit 
is thereby a member of a realm, a kingdom, and the essential quality 
of this new society is love — a quality of fellowship. “It is not good for 
man to be alone” are words that touch on man’s inmost needs, and their 
scope extends beyond the marital estate. Sin alienates man from God 
and from fellow men, and separates him from normal relationships. 
Redemption restores him into a fellowship with God and neighbor. 
From whatever angle one views Christianity, it is a matter of fellow- 
ship. The Spirit of God broods on the face of chaos and creates world 
and man; and ‘“‘God saw that it was good.” And when ‘‘the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain” (Romans 8) with us “who 
have the first-fruits of the Spirit,” it is in waiting for the redemption of 
a new Israel, a new people of God, “the glory of the children of God.” 
The Spirit of God is the creator of a body, a church, a people, a king- 
dom, a society, and he who appropriates unto himself as an individual 
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_ the fruits of the Spirit does violence to the universality, the compre- 
_ hensiveness, the eternity of the Biblical description of the Holy Spirit. 

But history reveals just this violence on the part of individuals and 
groups who have appropriated to themselves the gift of the Spirit. 
_ Some have presumed to chart all the currents of the wind that ‘“‘blow- 
~ eth where it will,” and have set themselves up as controllers of “whence 
~ it cometh and whither it goeth.” ‘These have built great institutions by 
_which to “channel” the Spirit to the faithful, and their efforts have 
_ powerfully influenced the course of history. Some have trimmed the 
_ powers of the Spirit to fit their own concepts and denied to others the 

designation “spiritual” because only they themselves conform to the 

pattern the Spirit has assumed in their minds. Many of the heresies of 
Christendom have revolved around the question of the nature of the 
_ Spirit and his work. The apostolic injunction, ‘‘Beloved, believe not 
- every spirit, but prove the spirits, whether they are of God” (John 4:1) 
has been used in a much wider and more devastating manner than the 
writer urged, when he added, “‘Hereby know ye the spirit of God: every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God.” 
(See also I Corinthians 12:3.) 

‘The work of the Spirit, we may venture to assert in a rather summary 
fashion, is the creation of a world related to the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. For the purpose of this statement, that work may be described 
__as the creation of a fellowship whose central Person is Jesus Christ, and 
- whose membership is composed of those who have been “born anew” 
_ by his coming. For it is the same Spirit which said “Let there be light,” 
that has “shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (II Corinthians 4:6). Man can 
no more determine that Spirit today than he could on the first day of 
Creation. The coming of that Spirit in Jesus Christ depended on 
neither temple nor synagogue, and he can come today without the as- 
sistance of those who claim to control his presence. In the words of the 
Athanasian Creed, ““The Holy Ghost is neither made, nor created, nor 
begotten, but proceeding.” Surely no human organization can make or 
create or beget the Holy Spirit. Men may receive him, be created and 
directed by him, but “who hath directed (the word may even be trans- 
lated ‘“‘meted out”’) the Spirit of Jehovah, or being his counsellor hath 
taught him?” (Isaiah 40:19). 

The student who knows the history of the Church may be tempted 
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to despair that even Christians will ever agree on the question of the 
relationship of the Spirit to individual on the one hand and the cor- 
porate Church on the other. After nineteen centuries of experience the. 
Church still divides on this issue. Does the Spirit work directly on the 
individual or does he work through means, such as Word and Sacra- 
ment, which imply the necessity of group activity, such as Bible trans- 
lation, the sending of the preacher, the education of the teacher? Does 
the believer appropriate the grace of God in solitary communion with 
him, or is there a fulness of grace which is apprehended only in fellow- 
ship “with all the saints’? Has the Spirit once for all ordered the con- 
eregation of believers or is there an activity of the Spirit which is as 
contemporaneous as each new day and each changing order of society? 
Does the believer stand in direct responsibility only to the Head of the 
Church or is there a necessary discipline to which he must subject him- 
self in the congregation of which he is a part? 

These are fundamental questions, and nothing is gained by obscur- 
ing the truth that Christendom is not one in its answers. But at least it 
should be clear by now that agreement is not to be gained by any kind 
of human force. We may deplore the fragmentation of the Church and 
see therein a violation of the spirit of fellowship. But a mechanical 
unity hammered together by pressure of human power will never cre- 
ate that fellowship. The Church has too often tried that way. That 
power may be applied in subtlety as well as brutality. Prestige, wealth, 
culture may be used as means but will in the end prove as ineffective 
as sword, stake or dungeon. He who draws all men unto himself by a 
renunciation of power and in suffering sacrifice becomes the head of his 
people has yet to see his followers gathering together in gratitude and 
love and “giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace” (Ephesians 4:3). It may be questioned whether unity itself is so 
important as is the attitude which separate parts of the Church have 
toward each other. Or may true unity consist in the love which holds 
together those who have differing ideas and practices while all con- 
fessing that “Jesus Christ is come in the flesh’? 

One answer to the question of the place of the Spirit in individual 


and in church has been given in the unforgettable words of Martin 
Luther: 


I believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ 
my Lord or come to Him; but the Holy Ghost has called me through the Gos- 
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pel, enlightened me with His Gifts, and sanctified and preserved me in the true 
faith; in which Christian Church He daily forgives abundantly all my sins, and 
_ the sins of all believers, and at the last day will raise up me and all the dead, and 
will grant everlasting life to me and to all who believe in Christ. This is most 
certainly true. 


In this conception, the union that matters is “union with Jesus 
Christ” and that union derives from faith, a faith so great that it be- 
lieves that Christ daily forgives not only my sins but “‘the sins of all be- 
lievers”’! Not yet on the face of the earth has appeared a Church that 
practices its belief that Christ forgives the sins of those in other de- 
nominations. Mostly the relations of denominations are based on the 
belief that he neither has forgiven nor can forgive such sins. But 
_ wherever there are single Christians who so believe there we can say 
ecumenicity is present. Cutting across all the barriers which race, na- 
tion, history, class, culture, have raised, there is a congregation of be- 
_ lievers who have let the Spirit guide them into a communion of saints, 
a fellowship of forgiven and forgiving sinners. ‘The central problem of 
humanity is the forgiveness of sin. The central message of the Gospel is 
that Christ can and does forgive sin. The central power in the Church 
is the Spirit which forgives and resurrects. The unity of mankind and 
the unity of the Spirit depend on the faith that the Incarnate Christ 
_ still works the work of “God, who declarest almighty power chiefly in 
showing mercy and pity” (Collect of the Ancient Church). 

Weare, I think, on the right path in the World Council of Churches. 
Recognizing as fellow-Christians all who believe that “Christ has come 
in the flesh,’’ we may believe that the Spirit of God will lead into a 
deeper fellowship. That Spirit is a Spirit of counsel, and understand- 
ing, and can lead into a truth which reveals something of his will in dif- 
ferent peoples and different traditions. We cannot resolve the tension 
between our own conviction of the truth and our conviction that an- 
other may be in error, by any intellectual formula. Christ’s own for- 
mula is that of the Cross. As Paul interpreted the Cross, ““Ye that once 
were far off, are made nigh in the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who made both one, and broke down the middle wall of partition” 
(Ephesians 2:13, 14). The Church needs this reminder that the sins for 
which Christ died include the sins of Christians who keep the middle 
walls in repair. For if there had been a philosophy given which could 
reconcile man’s disagreements, righteousness might come through in- 
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tellectual formulations. But there is a limit to the power of words; at 
that point stands the city’s walls. But beyond the city’s gates is Gol- 
gotha, where the followers of Christ find their essential unity. 

Must the spirit of unity, like grace itself, be a gift, unmerited, so 
that no man may boast that it is of him, or his group? That family in 
the household of God most faithfully follows the Spirit which bears 
children who are members of a kingdom that cannot be held within an 
earthly realm. Even the notion of one great organized Church may bea 
temptation in the world’s desert. But the idea of a kingdom composed 
of men and women of every land who have learned the meaning of for- 
giveness at Calvary is the New Testament idea of a people who are 
building a new Israel in a ruined world. ‘The World Council of 
Churches may never resolve all the differences within the Church. It 
can contribute to lead those churches closer to him who is the Saviour 
of mankind. Therein it may discover a unity it now only dimly an- 
ticipates. 

CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ORIGIN OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL PERSON 


By ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


the individual human person has been left almost without discus- 
sion, in spite of the fact that it involves important problems relat- 

ing to history and to religion. Though the subject is obviously signifi- 
cant for the general philosophy of history and of religion, the present 
treatment is restricted to Christianity and to some occidental thought. 
‘Two main questions are raised. From the standpoint of modern occi- 
dental thought, what view of the origin (if any) of the individual per- 
son may be deemed most acceptable? What significance has that view 
for Christianity? ‘The central idea of the position here presented, ex- 

_ plicitly as the “most acceptable” and not as definitely proven, is that 
- individual souls are originated at different times by God as continu- 
ously creative. It is maintained that this view accords with modern 

_ interpretations of Christian doctrines concerning God and the nature 


[: recent times, both in philosophy and in theology, the origin of 


of man. 


I 


There is no question as to the origin of the individual physical or- 
ganism which is obviously derived by natural processes from the physi- 
cal bodies of the parents. The problem concerns what is called “the 
psychical self.” It is in and for this self that religion has its central mean- 
ing. It is this self also which is fundamental for the individual’s partici- 
pation in history. ‘The theory adopted concerning the origin of the in- 
dividual person must depend, in part, upon the view accepted as to the 
nature of this psychical self. With regard to this we are faced today with 
the same two alternatives described by William James in his Ingersoll 
Lecture. He distinguished two apparently possible theories: one, that 
the psychical is generated by physical processes; the other, that the 
psychical is the functioning of a spiritual reality distinct from the body, 
though in close relation and interaction with it. James maintained that 
the findings of scientific investigation as to the relations of the physical 
and the psychical did not give an adequate basis for a definite decision 
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between these two theories. The same may be said today. Science has 
given no demonstrative proof that the body (the brain?) generates the 
psychical processes. All it shows is the character of some of the relations 
between physical and psychical processes. 

The theory that the psychical is generated by the physical constitutes 
one answer to our main problem. It implies that the origin of the indi- 
vidual person is ultimately from the bodies of the parents. The lack of 
discussion of the problem is probably due to an implicit acceptance of 
this view under the widespread influence of modern naturalism. 
There is here an example of indefiniteness and indecision. For the an- 
swer given rests eventually upon a form of materialistic philosophy, or 
an agnosticism, or possibly on a vague kind of Spinozist absolutism. 
Naturalism, not prepared to affirm explicitly the materialist position 
that reality is ultimately physical, gives overwhelming predominance 
to the physical, striving to understand the psychical chiefly by refer- 
ence to it. But, pressed for a definite statement, there is a reluctance to 
avow materialism, and the adoption of an attitude of agnosticism, that 
we do not know what reality ultimately is. ‘Then, a quasi-religious tone 
is given to naturalism by the use of language suggesting a kind of 
idealistic sentiment analogous with that of Spinozism towards reality 
or “Nature.” Relying chiefly on the generalizations of science descrip- 
tive of the repetitive processes of nature, it gives insufficient attention 
to particular facts. In consequence it never seriously considers the prob- 
lem of the origin of the individual person, and fails to do justice to the 
significance of individuality for religion and for history. 

Naturalistic modes of conception of the psychical self are seen in 
some modern forms of sociology and theories of education which have 
had wide influence. ‘They are a confusion between the self and the con- 
cept or concepts of the self; between the development of the self and 
the social influences affecting that development. When an individual — 
says he has an idea or concept of himself, he does not mean simply of 
his physical body, but also includes his moral sentiments, his thoughts, 
and if he has any, his religious attitudes. In fact, for the mature person 
these psychical aspects are central. A man’s concept of himself expands 
in content with the development of his actual self. Others have con- 
cepts of him, usually differing from his own. These concepts of the self 
may be in part erroneous, not signifying in all respects what kind of 
self he really is. But though social influences help and hinder the de- 
velopment of the self, neither his own changing concept of himself nor 
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_ the concepts others have of him constitute his actual self. Society has a 
part in the generation of concepts of the individual self: it does not 
produce the self. Yet a form of naturalism seems to suggest a sort of 
social matrix within which individuals arise as though through con- 
ceptual differentiation in a social mind. Allied with this naturalistic 
_ confusion, educational theories, with a loose use of the term, imply that 
through education “personality” is created. But there is no more jus- 
_ tification for the view that teaching and training in mental culture 
generate a personality than that teaching and training in physical cul- 
ture produce a body. Anyone who has taught a child to read knows 
that the child has to attend and give some effort of its own for any 

progress to be made. The child can be educated because there is a self 
_ to educate, and then only if that self co-operates. The origin of the 
individual person, with his idiosyncrasies and his activity as agent, is 
not to be understood in terms of social concepts, nor as due to educa- 
tional processes. 


II 


Our problem is therefore concerned with a conscious self, not identi- 
fied with the body nor generated from it by physical or social processes. 
It is such a conscious self which has, or may have, religious experience. 
It is such a conscious self which is implied in Christianity by the term 
soul. Has it an origin? A few occidental thinkers have answered that 
question in the negative, notable among them being the late Dr. 
J. M. E. MacTaggart of Cambridge. With a sincere fervor, he insisted 
that eternally existent and thus unoriginated selves could have the kind 
of experience which is the essence of religion: spiritual love. Accord- 
ing to him, such love constitutes the highest bliss for each and binds 
them all together in the closest unity. As his system acknowledges no 
Supreme Being, from its standpoint neither a God nor an origin of in- 
dividual persons is essential for religion. ‘This position raises for us the 
second question mentioned in the first paragraph: What significance, 
if any, has a belief in an origin of the individual person for Christianity? 

The answer to that question depends on the kind of origin that may 
be admitted and this itself depends on further consideration of the na- 
ture of the self. Regarding the self as a spiritual reality, Dr. MacTag- 
gart made use of the idea, ignored in much recent philosophy and ob- 
scured if not actually rejected in much modern psychology, that the 
self is not composed of parts. It cannot be originated by a coming to- 
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gether of parts; nor is it separable into parts. Its unity is implicated in 
its logical processes of thought and in its acts of will. It is because of its 
own unity that the self endeavors to grasp its experiences in an orderly 
system. The comprehension of a meaningful sentence and the follow- 
ing of a series of related sentences to a conclusion, alike involve the 
unity of the self. But this unity does not entail the complete harmony 
of its experiences. ‘The expression “multiple personality,” sometimes 
used in abnormal psychology is an inaccurate term for the “dissociation 
of the contents of experience.” The cures of such abnormal conditions 
are sufficient evidence that in them we are not concerned with two or 
more selves in one body but with the discordant experiences of one 
self. Some of the disharmony of experiences is due to the dependence 
of so many of them not merely on the self but also on the physical en- 
vironment and on other selves. Naturalism, along with much modern 
psychology, causes confusion with conceptions suggesting a fusion of 
the self with its environment. In the continued awareness of one’s per- 
sonal identity there may be said to be an experience of unity, and it may 
reasonably be maintained that the onus of proof that the individual 
self is composite must rest with those who hold that view. 


Ill 


Insisting on this ultimate metaphysical unity of the individual self, 
we may now consider the theories which have been held by Christians 
as to its origin: preformationism, traducianism, and creationism. 
According to preformationism, all selves (or souls) were “preformed”’ ~ 
in Adam. At birth they (presumably) awaken into self-consciousness. 
Though they may be related with physiological cells they are not iden- 
tical with them. They are of that “breath” that constituted Adam “a 
living soul.” ‘This theory includes the idea of creation. For God created ) 
the soul of Adam and those of all others “within his loins.” However, . 
it is implied that the creation of all individuals took place at one and 
the same time. According to traducianism, Eve was produced from 
Adam, and thereafter all individuals, bodies and souls, have come from 
their parents on back to Adam and Eve. This also includes the idea of 
creation, and this again in a specific act of the creation of Adam at one 
time. But if the self is a unity, as has been maintained above, it cannot 
be constituted by a part from the father and a part from the mother, as 
- traducianism implies. Neither could it come from either of them sepa- 
rately, for that would mean that the offspring is derived as a part of the 
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‘mother or the father — an impossibility if their selves cannot be sepa- 
_ rated into parts. It is not facetious to remark that though a man in the 
act of procreation and a woman in giving birth to a child are conscious 
of losing some physical substance, they are not aware of giving up 
_ parts of their conscious selves. ‘Though that does not prove that they do 
not, it is sufficient for the contention that as they have no evidence of it, 

_ the burden of proof lies with those who assert that they do. 

It has been noted that both preformationism and traducianism, 
like creationism, include the idea of creation. It is necessary to be clear 
_as to what that idea does and does not stand for. There is some confu- 
_ sion at the present time owing to the use of the term “creative” with a 
meaning different from that implicated in the term “‘creation”’ specifi- 
_ cally understood. Creation means that something is actually origi- 
_ nated; there is some “entity” which before its creation was not. It does 
_ not refer to a new construction with parts already existent. The artist 
in his creative achievements is working with materials which he does 
not produce, whatever he or others may do to adapt them to his par- 
ticular purposes. Nevertheless, the idea of creation does not imply that 
something comes from nothing, or that something arises uncaused. 
The religious term “divine creation” connotes that without God the 
created would not be: he is conceived as its cause. There is no sug- 
gestion that we have any knowledge of the “how’”’ of the process. In- 
- deed, it is difficult, even impossible, to think of any terms by which hu- 
man beings could understand or express such a process. So long as no 
one can demonstrate that the idea of creation is self-contradictory, it 
can be reasonably accepted. For theology and philosophy the main in- 
tention of belief in divine creation is to acknowledge a purposive basis 
for man and the world in the intelligence and will of a Supreme Spirit, 
in contrast with any form of blind, accidental or chance occurrence. If 
the human self is not composite, it cannot be formed by mere construc- 
tion. Either it is unoriginated or it is created in the sense here indicated. 

The theory of creationism is most likely to arouse dissent from ad- 
herents to naturalism, such as Nelson Wieman and John Dewey in 
America and Julian Huxley in England and their followers. ‘Thus it is 
necessary to insist on a fundamental distinction between such natu- 
ralism and Christian theism. ‘The advocates of naturalism place 
much emphasis on the “integrating processes’ in nature or exist- 
ence, and it seems that they interpret morality and religion mainly 
as a co-operation with those processes. Presumably they regard the 
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knowledge of nature as arrived at through the exercise of human 
reason or intelligence. It is not possible, with any claim to validity, to 
describe processes as integrating unless they are known as consistently 
related in some sort of system, complete or incomplete. The awareness 
of system involves reason or intelligence. But naturalism cannot avoid 
the recognition of processes the integrating character of which man 
discovers: Man can make no claim to being their cause, for they go far 
beyond the range of his activity. The system implicated in this integra- 
tion cannot be said even to be fully known by men. ‘The Christian theist 
maintains that the reason involved in awareness of a system and at 
least some of the activity involved in integration are not simply “‘proc- 
esses” but functions of a mind or self. Philosophically he considers the 
reason and some activity in the integrating processes going beyond the 
range of man to be functions of a Supreme Self, God. ‘The concept of 
“process” must be accepted as an ultimate, that is, it cannot be defined 
in terms which do not themselves imply it. The same may be said of 
“being.” The Christian accepts both concepts and takes them together 
in his idea of the functioning mind of God or of man. In consequence, 
the origin of an individual person is not simply the origin of a process 
but of a functioning being. Each such person is, however, as individual 
a particular being and requires specific origination. In this we are con- 
cerned with events as the historian is, and not merely with repetitive 
processes that mainly occupy the attention of the natural scientist. 


IV 


In recent times, partly under the influence of the theory of evolution 
and partly through reflection on the implications of the idea of a “‘liv- 
ing’’ God, there has been a definite tendency among theologians and 
theistic philosophers to describe God as “‘continuously creative.” But 
this idea has been vaguely conceived without the discrimination which 
is necessary between creative as referring merely to new construction 
and creative as involving some new existents. Owing to the develop- 
ment of the idea in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
when so much attention was turned to the scientific study of nature, 
even theologians unwittingly fell into the attitude of naturalism. 
‘Thus, not attending to the specific meaning of creation they neglected 
the problem of the origin of the individual person. In that specific sense 
there is no evidence of further creation in the realm of nature. What 
are called the “creative” aspects of nature are only new forms of com- 
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position of already existent substances or new modifications of actual 
processes. Recognizing the creative only in this sense, naturalism is 
inadequate with reference both to the problem of the origin of the in- 
dividual person and to the contingencies and rational developments 
of history. 

The concept of God as continuously creative implies that time 
_ means something for God as it does for us. Time cannot be explained 
away for human beings, and for religion God must be considered as 
having some concern with it. The theory of creationism is more in 
accordance with this conception than preformationism and tradu- 
cianism are. For them the specific divine creation of man is in one past 
act, while for it there is a continuity of creative acts with the origin of 
individual selves at different times, whatever time may be for God. 
The continuity of divine creation with the exercise of intelligence and 
will is not adequately described in terms of “integrating process.” Con- 
trol can only be exerted on actualities, on particulars. But if particulars 
be considered to exist independently of the power of God, an impor- 
tant aspect of his control is eliminated. ‘Thus, rejecting the unproved 
and unprovable idea that selves are unoriginated, creationism main- 
tains that they are created, that is, brought into existence, by God. 
There must be discrimination between the origin of the physical body 
and the origin of the psychical self. From the standpoint of Christian- 
ity, the important part in the production of a human being is not that 
of his body, but of his self or soul. ‘The body is also considered as ulti- 
mately a divine creation, but as an instrument and not the essence of a 
person, it is achieved through the mechanisms of nature. The con- 
tinuity of divine creation, specifically understood, consists, as far as 
man is concerned, in the origination of individual selves at the times in 
which they fit in with the scheme of divine spiritual purpose. In brief, 
the arrival of a new human person is not something outside of the con- 
trol by God, but for Christian theism is due to his definite purpose. The 
origination of individual selves — just because they are actualities and 
individual — cannot be described simply in terms of “process,” as 
though something ‘“‘mechanical”’: each must be created in itself by dis- 
tinctive functioning of divine intelligence and will. In this, and not in 
the immanent processes of nature, is to be found the true significance 
of the “‘continuous creativity” of God. ‘This accords with a remark 
made to the present writer by a Zoroastrian medical doctor: “here is 
one door of which God Himself keeps the key.” 
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V 


Why trouble with this idea? Why not simply adopt a religious atti- 
tude, such as that already referred to in MacTaggart’s philosophy, 
which dispenses with both the idea of God and that of an origin of in- 
dividual selves? Belief in God in religion does not rest merely on intel- 
lectual argumentation. Rather, in religion man with an awareness of 
God forms on that basis an idea of God which he uses to help him to 
understand life and the world. The idea of creation is not, as is implied 
in the argument to a “‘first cause” in some forms of natural theology, a” 
basis for belief in God, but itself rests on the idea of God. Mac'Taggart 
did not give due recognition to man’s awareness of God as found in re- 
ligion in history. With that awareness and the development of the idea 
of God in relation with it, the Christian considers himself to have an 
explanation for an important feature of reality admitted but left un- 
accounted for by MacTaggart. The difficulty of his view is that it gives 
no basis for the hope of the individual’s attainment of spiritual love 
and the unification of individuals in a spiritual community. Unorigi- 
nated selves might be so unlike as to involve not this love and commu- 
nity, but chaos: or so utterly alike as to make the state of community 
insignificant. Actually there is a remarkable combination of similari- 
ties and dissimilarities among human persons, by which they are suffi- 
ciently alike to make social intercourse and love possible and suffi- 
ciently unlike to make that intercourse and love meaningful. MacTag- 
gart accepted this without inquiring into any further implication: the - 
Christian regards his idea of God as applicable to this fundamental 
fact. Mac'Taggart’s view is that the selves actually do hold together; the 
Christian doctrine of creationism is that they do and will hold together 
because God created them with a nature compatible with that purpose. 

The Christian cannot rightly divorce his understanding of history © 
from his idea of continuous divine creation. The historical life of man- 
kind is not regarded as though just the unfolding of the processes of a 
physical nature, which having once created God is concerned only with 
sustaining. Further, no philosophy of history dealing only with events 
and the external relationships of individuals in society, or of societies 
with one another, is satisfactory from the Christian standpoint. Essen- 
tial for the Christian view of history is the existence, the reality, of the 
individuals as persons of worth in themselves. History is the lives of 
actual beings who may strive, and some of whom do strive, for the love 
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of their fellowmen and of God in “the kingdom of God.” The signifi- 
_ cance of history is not simply that of a process moving forward. For 
_ creationism, individual persons are not entirely products of physical 
_ substances and forces existent before them: as psychical selves they are 
_ new arrivals, they are brought into history. On that depends the nature 
_ of history as including not merely repetitions and continuity of past 
with present and future, but also the novel and the progressive. In op- 
_ position to this theory that individual selves are new creations, it has 
_ been urged that their similarities and dissimilarities are due entirely 
to heredity and environment. Admitting that the body is obtained from 
the parents, and that coming into a social environment the self mani- 
_ fests influences from it in its external conduct, creationism agrees that 
physical features and some psychical characteristics of the individual’s 
_ intercourse with others may be so explained. But the felt uniqueness 
_ of individuals, their particular qualities and attitudes upon which the 
novelties of history depend, have never in any instance been all actually 
accounted for by heredity and environment. One has never yet been 
able to get all the facts for such an account. ‘To maintain that if one had 
_ knowledge of all the facts the contention would be seen to be true is to 
beg the question. In the continuity of the creation of individual selves 
at different times, creationism conceives of God as playing a dominant 
role in human history, for it is through these new arrivals that history 
goes on, and it is because of their distinctive nature and the use of their 
freedom that it goes on as it does. 


VI 


One of the chief motives for the adoption of the theories of preforma- 
tionism and traducianism has been their coherence with the doctrine 
of the corruption of human nature by the “fall” of Adam. It has been 
supposed that if preformed in Adam, all share in the contamination of 
his fall; or if all through their parents are derived from Adam, they in- 
herit the effects of his fall. Both thus tie in with the doctrine of original 
sin. If it is admitted, as it may be, that this doctrine has survived be- 
cause it embodies some truth, it is important to consider the theory of 
creationism with reference to it. For this theory, as new creations indi- 
viduals cannot share in Adam’s contamination in the manner implied 
in the other two theories. The idea that God creates every individual 
“corrupt” is not likely to be advanced. He creates them innocent but 
free. It is when they come into the world that they come into contact 
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with the continuing consequences of Adam’s sin. The impulses of 
their physical bodies are not completely balanced and harmonized; by 
the discord of these impulses they are induced to sin. Through birth 
they enter into social relations; in their social environment there are 
inducements to sin. All are faced by these physically and socially trans- 
mitted inducements. With such a view creationism may be dissociated 
from objectionable features of the traditional theories of “total deprav- 
ity.” But it may be argued that the essence of the doctrine of “total 
depravity’ lies in each and every individual being born with an atti- 
tude of alienation from and in a state of opposition to God, and that the 
interpretation here given pays no attention to this. It certainly does not. 
The evidence of experience does not seem to confirm the contention. 
Those, as the present writer, who believe it to be false may find the 
real grounds for others’ adopting it in their desire to maintain certain 
teachings of traditional dogmatic theology concerning salvation and 
redemption. In contrast with those teachings, it must suffice to suggest 
here that salvation and redemption are to be considered as due to the 
inducements to goodness (including the love of God) that come to the 
individual from God the Father, Jesus Christ, fellow Christians, and 
indeed, from all men of good will. 


Vil 


Creationism is the one theory which explicitly affirms the rational, 
volitional, that is, conscious functioning of God in the origin of indi- 
vidual persons. It recognizes his conscious concern with what may be 
called the details of existence, including the course of human history 
in which the coming of new individuals is of fundamental significance. 
It is in accord with the Christian belief that each individual is of in- 
trinsic worth in himself. Rejecting any view according to which human 
beings are effects of merely mechanical natural causes which simply 
continue in them, it maintains that they are created with the capacity 
of freedom of choice. ‘Though individually originated they are given a 
nature capable of fellowship with one another and of being united in 
spiritual love. Though it involves the rejection of some traditional 
ideas of man’s “‘total corruption,” creationism acknowledges for all 
men conditions inducing on the one hand to sin and on the other to 
goodness and sanctity. It may be asked whether the creationist theory 
of the origin of individual persons has any bearing on belief in their im- 
mortality. One main motive for MacTaggart’s contention that they 
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_ are unoriginated was his desire to maintain an argument for their im- 
mortality. He recognized that it is reasonable to suppose that if God 
_ has power to create individual selves, God also has power to annihilate 
them. Further, it does not necessarily follow that because each is cre- 
ated a unique individual, he must be a permanently enduring constitu- 
ent in a divine plan. God may create individuals to exist for different 
periods of time. Immortality may be conditional, some attaining it and 
some not. The doctrine of creationism accords well with, but does not 
"necessarily imply, belief in immortality, which must be defended on its 
own grounds. ‘The most serious difficulties for creationism are those 
of the general problem of evil; but if not exactly the same, analogous 
difficulties are present for all other theories. ‘That individuals are 
_ placed in this world in conditions of pain and struggle is understood 
with reference to the spiritual ideal for which God creates them. 


LOYALTY TO THE CHURCH 
By T. H. P. SAILER 


ILLIAM JAMES, the inimitable, somewhere says that a 

man has a right to use a word in any sense he chooses pro- 

vided he gives notice in advance and sticks to the same 
meaning throughout the argument. The most common fault in reason- 
ing which professes to be logical is that of using a term in one sense in 
the premise and in another in the conclusion. The phrase “weasel 
words” has been coined to call attention to this riotous tendency of hu- 
man mentality. 

Scientists and logicians are seeking to remove this scandal. The 
former frequently have to discard the current vocabulary as too in- 
exact and to coin new terms, each to be used with the unchanging defi- 
niteness of a mathematical symbol. ‘The first task of the reader is to mas- 
ter this glossary. As to logicians, Ogden and Richards, in their discus- 
sion of The Meaning of Meaning, present, as their first canon, the 
proposition “One symbol stands for one, and only one, referent.” In 
theology, the prospects of any such outcome are very remote. No two 
schools define their terms alike, and, worse yet, within the same school 
of thought writers may use the same word in different senses in a sin- 
gle paragraph. ‘The contention of this paper is that a conspicuous sin- 
ner in this respect is the word “church,” and that some very unfortu-- 
nate consequences result from its ambiguous use. 


I 


First, some testimony as to the facts, taken from back numbers of 
CHRISTENDOM. 

In the Spring number, 1939, Cyril C. Richardson writes (p. 2 58), 
“The distinction between ‘church’ and ‘Church’ is perhaps one of the 
most confusing in modern discussions of the problem.” In the Autumn 
number of 1939, Angus Dun, now bishop of Washington, says (p. 206), 
“The church . . . is marked by a mysterious duality, which has led to 
much confusion of thought.” In the Winter number of 1 940, L. J. Van 
Holk, writing on the nature of the church, notes “the vast amount of 
uncertainty as to the exact meaning of the word” and proceeds to indi- 
cate nine possible meanings, which many would probably consider not 
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exhaustive (p. 35). In the Autumn number of 1940, Gaius Glenn At- 
_ kins says, “So much the more need for precision in the various uses of 
_the word . . . a Catholic says ‘Church’ means one thing and always 
uses a capital ‘c’. The Protestant says ‘church,’ means quite a number 
of things and never knows whether to use a capital or a lower case ‘c’” 
* (p. 536). In the Autumn number of 1941, Dr. John A. Mackay holds 
that “many people who belong to the churches do not belong to the 
eChurch..... Many, on the other hand, belong to the Church who do 
- not belong to the churches” (p. 483). 

Such statements might easily be multiplied. Hayakawa, in Language 
in Action (p. 158), mentions the suggestion of Korzybski that in order 
to distinguish between different uses of our terms we add index num- 
bers to them as is done in mathematics. For instance, church,, church,, 
church, . . . church,. Each of these subscripts should be clearly de- 

fined. In fhe case of this particular word an ecumenical council would 
be necessary, with protracted sessions, like those of the Council of 
‘Trent, and an international police force to secure universal observance 
of its recommendations. 


II 


Having laid this baby on the doorstep of theologians, I escape to 
_ tackle a less technical problem which seems equally urgent. How is the 
word ‘“‘church” used in popular preaching and what does it mean to the 
man in the pew? I would suggest that among the unsophisticated there 
are three principal meanings of the word: (1) the local group meeting 
in a particular building, (2) the communion or denomination with 
which this group is affliated, (3) the sum total of all Protestant bodies, 
with sometimes a still broader connotation. From now on in this article 
church, will denote the local church, church, the denomination or 
communion, and church, the church in a more universal sense. When 
without subscript the word will indicate the church as a whole. 

The thesis of the paper is that while it is highly desirable that the 
church, should receive our loyalty, as a matter of fact, it usually re- 
ceives relatively too much. 


Ill 


There are two principal disadvantages resulting from this unequal 
distribution of loyalty: (1) that the church, and church, command too 
little of the regard and support of professing Christians, and (2) that be- 
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cause churches, live too largely on a self-subsistent basis and their pro- 
grams frequently lack in proper richness and variety. 

The paper makes no claims that the tendencies it indicates are uni- 
versal but only that they exist to such an extent as to give Christians 
real cause for concern. When any state of affairs represents fifty per 
cent of the ideal there are always some who will rejoice and take satis- 
faction in the fact that things are fifty per cent better than they might 
be; others will lament and regret that they are fifty per cent worse than 
they ought to be. 

Certainly, the achievements of the church, give cause for disap- 
pointment. To quote a conservative theologian, Emil Brunner in the 
Divine Imperative (p. 564) notes “the tragic failure of the church to 
realize its own ideal.’’ Such statements are frequently made by the most 
eminent and discerning Christian leaders who recognize the wide dis- 
crepancy between what ought to happen from the being and ministra- 
tion of the church, and what to a certain extent does happen. This 
paper, while acknowledging the great achievements of the church, is 
mainly concerned with what in too many cases fails to happen. 

The reason why this loyalty is usually unevenly distributed is that 
the functions of the church, are more obvious. We experience directly 
what it does for us; we see what becomes of our financial support; the 
responsibilities it assigns to us create a sense of proprietorship; indif- 
ference on our part does not escape the notice of our fellow members. 
Moreover, we have a feeling that the church, is really a part of the 
church, and the church,, so that our obligations to the latter are auto- © 
matically discharged by performing them to the former. Here is where 
the disadvantage of using a single word in all three senses appears. We 
owe loyalty to our families, our community, and our nation, but the 
fact that we have three different words for these objectives of loyalty 
decreases the likelihood of confusing our obligations, even when the — 
tendency is to neglect those which are more remote. Loyalty is some- 
thing which ordinarily varies inversely as the square of the distance. As 
Reinhold Niebuhr acutely remarks: ““The truth is that every immedi- 
ate loyalty is a potential danger to higher and more inclusive loyalties, 
and an opportunity for the expression of a sublimated egoism.” (Moral 
Man and Immoral Society, p. 47.) The last clause I take to mean that 
as loyalty expands from narrow self-regard to concern for family and 
friends it creates a sense of satisfaction and personal enlargement 
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which becomes a resting place rather than a stepping-stone, and which 
too frequently resists further expansion. 

We note this lack of perspective in the case of family, community, 
national, and international ideals. At every stage we have cases of ar- 

rested development, persons the radius of whose enthusiasm does not 
“extend beyond the household, the locality, or the flag. We may say of a 
man that he isa good father but a poor neighbor, or a good neighbor 
but a poor citizen. These different words call attention to his one- 
sidedness. We have, also, expressions like civic spirit, good citizenship, 
and patriotism to remind us of expanding ideals. The lack of a word 
for international loyalty has undoubtedly made it more difficult to 
cultivate this in the average person. Now, in the case of the church we 
have three very important loyalties without different words to indicate 
their objectives. When the loyalty of an individual is confined to his 
family it is manifest that he lacks it for his community and nation. But 
a professing Christian may not be convicted of wanting in loyalty to 
the church when his interest is confined to the church,. He claims that 
he loves the church and so he does. The ambiguous use of the word 
conceals his indifference to church, and church. 

We think too little of what happens in the minds of those who sit in 
the pews. The preacher may wax dithyrambic over the church and 

_ascribe to it wonder-working power in the world. He is thinking of the 
influence of the church, through the ages. ‘The only church his hearers 
know at first-hand is the church, which may be by no means an out- 
standing specimen of its kind. ‘The contrast between the fervent pane- 
gyric of the speaker and the actuality with which they are acquainted is 
so great that they are tempted to believe that what preachers say is to be 
taken largely in a Pickwickian sense. ‘The high school student mur- 
murs to himself that sermons are bunk. A few words of explanation as 
to the different senses of the word church might obviate the possibility 
of a great deal of harm. 

The mischief of this state of affairs is that too parochial ideas of the 
functions of the church are created. Most people are concrete minded 
and tend to think of functions in terms of the institutions which dis- 
charge them. Education is what one gets at school or college. Business is 
what is done by stores and banks. Worship is what goes on at churches, 
on Sunday morning. People become conditioned to what the churches, 
are equipped to dispense and make this the standard of what ought to 
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be. The obligations of the church, come to be measured by what the 
church, is able to do. 


IV 


Now there are certainly tasks for which the church, as a whole is 
responsible which cannot be efficiently performed by churches,. Prac- 
tically all groups of churches, now have co-ordinating machinery to 
make their efforts more effective. It is significant that the first Christian 
bodies, both in England and the United States, to establish boards of 
foreign missions were the Baptists and Congregationalists, which were 
loosest in ecclesiastical organization. Individual churches, and small 
groups of churches, may pioneer in long-range projects, but they re- 
quire for the continuous support and most effective management of 
these projects specialized agencies which can provide expert super- 
vision. 

When we say that the Church is the body of Christ what do we mean 
and what should we mean? We think of something which has many 
members all of whom are joined to Christ, the Head. The biological 
metaphor is obviously inadequate but it may be pressed a little further. 
The body is composed of many cells which absorb nourishment and in 
turn supply energy to executive organs which are co-ordinated through 
the nervous system. The function of the body as a whole is to execute 
the will of its head. A conscious mind with a completely paralyzed body 
would be a pitiful object. ‘The parts of the body must be differentiated 
— some to distribute nourishment to the cells, some to transmit energy 
which they generate to legs and arms which carry the body where it is 
needed and enable it to do its work when it arrives. 

Now if the Church claims to be the body of Christ it must acknowl- 
edge its function and responsibility for doing the will of its Head. He 
wills not only that individuals should receive spiritual nourishment 
through gathering of services for worship, but that laborers should be 
sent out into the great unreaped harvest field and that God’s will 
should be done on earth as it is in Heaven. 

Churches, may in general be compared to cells of the body of Christ. 
On their life and vigor the whole work of the church is depended, but 
their executive range is very limited. They are most successful in as- 
similating nourishment and are, in turn, responsible for supplying en- 
ergy to the whole system in the shape of workers and funds. In order 
that these workers may be most efficient they need organization by ex- 
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ecutive agencies which should be co-ordinated for economy of effort. 


. 


If churches, are cells, churches, supply boards of missions to carry 


workers to needy fields and furnish their support. These have devel- 


- 


oped co-operating agencies like the Foreign Missions Conference, the 
Home Missions Council, the International Missionary Council, while 
the Federal Council of Churches and the World Council of Churches 
perform other essential functions of co-ordination. 

Since all of these organizations are necessary to do the will of the 
Head of the Church they should all receive unstinted loyalty. The rea- 
son why loyalty to the church, is not sufficient is that churches, are not 
equipped by their structure to make some very necessary contributions 
to the task of the Church, in the world, and moreover because they 
tend to become satisfied with what they find it easiest to do, instead of 
what is most important. This is the nature of institutions in general. 
They give first thought to internal administrative efficiency and in 
many cases have little or no energy left for anything else. 

The writer has submitted the following test to a number of groups 
which have been discussing world needs. About twenty possible aims of 
a church, were listed, including those which promoted internal wel- 
fare and those which promoted external influence, aims centripetal 
and centrifugal. The groups were asked first to mark with A the five 
aims which on the whole they considered most important for a local 
church to realize, and next without regard to their previous marking 
to check with X the five which the local church as they knew it was 
achieving most efficiently. ‘The characteristic result in every instance 
was the negative correlation between items marked A and those 
marked X. The general judgment was that the church, was not doing 
most efficiently the things which were most important from the stand- 
point of world needs. 

For instance, matters in which churches, were considered most effi- 
cient were gathering Christians together for mutual benefit, providing 
worship services and intramural tasks; while promoting effective in- 
terest in the Christian solution of world problems, creating Christian 
world citizens, and exerting extramural Christian influence, received 
large votes for importance and small votes for efficiency. A test of real 
efficiency is its contribution to tasks of the highest importance. 

Many churches, are like incubators which can keep eggs warm but 
never hatch anything. They have not sent out anyone into full time 
Christian service for years. Their pastors are conscientious souls but 
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neither intellectual nor spiritual spark plugs. Their main product is 
Christians of a conventional type. | 

An extreme instance was mentioned at one of the conventions of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. A certain local congregation was accus- 
tomed to make its annual report as follows: 


Number added to the church last year by baptism — none; number added by 
letter — none; number dismissed by letter — five; number of members who have 
died — three. Amount raised for state missions — nothing; amount raised for 
home missions — nothing; amount raised for foreign missions — nothing. Pray 
for us, brethren, that we may continue faithful to the end. 


Vv 


There is, on the part of many, a feeling that denominationalism is 
narrowing. So it may be as a restraining limit of loyalty, but parochial- 
ism is still more so. Our present unhappy divisions are certainly to be 
deplored, but the fact remains that as yet they supply perfectly indis- 
pensable executive agencies for Christian effort. Until these can be 
taken over by agencies still more inclusive we shall need our denomi- 
national boards. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has made a pertinent statement on this 
subject. In an address delivered at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
in May 1937, he said: 


I am deeply concerned about the negative attitudes of many able laymen with 
reference to what commonly is called foreign missions. ‘The situation seems to 
me very serious, both from the standpoint of the worldwide field and from the 
standpoint of the layman. For the layman, losing his old denominational loyalty 
and thereby losing his only form of contact with worldwide Christianity, often 
has nothing left to be effectively loyal to except his local church. In a time when 
the planetary aspects of the Christian movement are most urgent, many of our 
liberal laymen, yes, and ministers too, are left with the local congregation as their 
sole focus of devotion, and with no means of expressing their concern for the 
church universal and for world-wide Christianity in any organized way that they 
cordially believe in. (Fosdick, Christianity’s Need of Worldwide Horizons.) 


For another thing, exclusive, or even preponderant, loyalty to the 
church, may not only cause wasteful overlapping, narrowing of vision, 
sympathy, and activity, but may restrict the local program to what the 
church, can provide. 

The children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. We have chain stores because they can carry a larger 
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line of goods than an independent shop could afford. We have school 
systems, all the members of which are served by visiting specialists. 
Churches, are too often self-contained cells, depending entirely on 
their own personnel for leadership. 

In some churches, ministers may be mediocre in talent and spiritual 
power, and lay leaders and teachers untrained and stodgy. The faith- 
ful souls who feel under obligation never to desert their own local 
services will be compelled to subsist on a boarding house diet. Their 
young people grow up knowing no other kind of nourishment and 
either become anaemic and conventional Christians or drift away al- 
together from an institution which seems to them uninspiring. 

On the other hand, in some cases churches, have workers who could 
put their talents to more extended use. They are given small jobs de- 
manding weekly, non-recurring preparation like that of most sermons 
and prayer meeting talks by the minister. Consequently, since their 
planning is for only a single occasion, a great amount of effort seems 
hardly justified. If these persons, including pastors, could have the 
prospect of repeated use of material they would give more time to it. 

What is needed is a modification of the larger parish plan as applied 
to rural churches,. ‘There are obvious advantages in resident pastors 
who know the problems of their churches,. There are also advantages 
in pooling the resources of a community and permitting a greater de- 
gree of specialization than our present system provides. 

Since the writer is especially interested in the subject of missionary 
education this will be used as an illustration. Its greatest drawback is 
the lack of leaders with sufficient knowledge of subject matter and of 
methods of stimulating response and who are possessed of contagious 
enthusiasm. Persons with these qualities are frequently not available. 
They need natural gifts and in addition hard study and experience. 
Many churches, have no such persons on hand and no plans for creat- 
ing them. The missionary atmosphere of most churches, is not likely 
spontaneously to generate such a product. In order to obtain enthusi- 
asm the best move would probably be to send a promising candidate to 
a missionary summer conference. Next, this individual should be set 
aside as a missionary specialist to acquire efficiency by a long term of | 
service. In the third place, motive should be furnished for extensive 
preparation by making arrangements to have such persons lead groups 
in the whole community or district without regard to denominational 
affiliation. So long as we expect every church, to provide its own mis- 
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sionary leaders we shall have to be content with inferior quality. Only 
by placing the best qualified persons at the disposal of a large area can 
we hope to secure real efficiency. Leaders of this type will gradually 
multiply local leaders. 

Why has such a plan not been put into operation? The major obsta- 
cle is loyalty to the church,. Congregations are accustomed to depend 
on their own constituency for leadership. If, in a church,, no com- 
petent leader is available on a certain subject that subject is not likely 
to receive treatment. In the second place, church, members usually feel 
little obligation to attend meetings not held in their own church, 
building. Their loyalty is largely confined to what takes place within a 
single edifice. 

The sacraments of the church have more than a local or denomina- 
tional significance. They were not invented by any church, or church,. 
They admit to a larger fellowship. Those who claim the privileges of 
these sacraments must also discharge the responsibilities connected 
with them. ‘There are persons who sing with great fervor hymns relat- 
ing to the only foundation of the church, and who rejoice in the sense 
of fellowship with saints and martyrs, angels and archangels, but at the 
same time find it possible to ignore other churches, in their own com- 
munity and other churches, with which they are not connected. ‘Their 
loyalty to their own church, and church, may be very deep and de- 
voted. ‘The Head of the Church must regret their lack of co-operation 
with other members of his body. 

Loyalty to the local church, should not be a competitor with larger 
loyalties but an incitement to them. Church, worship is too frequently 
self-centered. ‘The Madras Conference made a profoundly pertinent 
statement as follows: “Worship will not be fully Christian unless the 
needs and questions of the day, the realities of social, economic, and 
national life are submitted to the light of God’s Holy Spirit for convic- 
tion, for intercession, for guidance, and inspiration.” (The World Mis- 
sion of the Church, p. 55.) Worship in this spirit will create loyalties to 
the agencies which are studying the realities of social, economic, na- 
tional, and international life and are promoting concerted Christian 
effort for dealing with them. These agencies of churches, and churches, 
have been mentioned above. The Christian cannot claim that he is 
truly loyal to the church unless his loyalty includes these essential parts 
of the body of Christ. 

Loyalty to the church, is absolutely essential but not sufficient. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND RECENT 
RELIGIOUS DIVISIONS 


By HARLAN PAUL DOUGLASS 


N January, 1944, newspaper releases were widely distributed an- 

nouncing a meeting of the “heads of churches of more than 200 de- 

nominations of more than forty language groups,” who were to 
convene, ‘‘either in person or by official representatives,” for a two-day 
conference “looking toward church unity in doctrine.” The confer- 
ence was represented as a step in a scheme to make New York City a 
“world center of religion” and specifically the seat of ““The Churches 
of God World Headquarters.” This organization, it was explained, 
would 


conduct world-wide activities inviting participation of the national and interna- 
_ tional organizations of church people . . . of every nation, . .. would sponsor 
world observations of days of prayer for Church unity in doctrine, practice and 
fellowship; united prayers or special programs for certain nations, or even conti- 
nents. It would provide programs and plans whereby all the churches of the 
world would receive invitations, through their world and national publications, 
and through radio broadcasts, to unite for a united front before the half of the 
world who know not our Lord Jesus as their Saviour. . . . (The Church of God, 


January, 1944.) 


All this sounds like a vast ecumenical program. The scheme was in 
fact proposed by a sect repudiated by the main body of one of several 
“Churches of God” with which it has affinity. ‘This hitherto unstable 
group is the fruit of schism and litigation, as the result of which one 
brother, the head of a rival church, has deposed the other from the 
bishopric and attempted to deprive him of his pulpit. The 20,000 
members which the grandiose scheme represents constitute a fragment 
perpetuating itself in rebellion against a prolonged series of discipli- 
nary actions. 

Now it is strictly no more illogical for a sect to profess ecumenicity 
and not practise it than for a highly respectable denomination to do the 
same thing. Moreover, ecumenical pretensions are actually in keeping 
with historic sectarianism. A large number of such movements have 
professed and sincerely desired to restore the broken unity of the body 
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of Christ. This was one of the creative original motives of the Disciples 
of Christ. The ecumenical movement is associated in many minds with 
verbal quibbling or the toggling up of ecclesiastical machinery. One 
can only welcome the fact that it should find itself thus freshly related 
to the hot, volcanic impulses of sectarianism as they lay bare some of 
the primeval roots of religion. The ecumenical idea is thus proved in- 
evitable in any vital interpretation of Christianity, even in the most 
flagrantly divisive context. In such sectarian ecumenicity one may well 
see promise as well as paradox. 


I 


Immediately, however, sectarianism is an obvious challenge to ecu- 
menicity. It unravels by night what the most assiduous efforts for unity 
are able to weave together by day. Undoubtedly the sectarian scene 
often appears more impressive than the facts warrant. ‘The advocate of 
church unity is often dared to “‘tell the other side.’’ While his confess- 
edly partial and piecemeal integrations are going on, do not new splits 
and schisms keep appearing daily? On a fair appraisal how does one 
trend balance against the other? Is there really more unification in the 
church than division? 

It is obvious that the sectarian movement has reached plague pro- 
portions in a good many localities. Much bitterness is being voiced and 
many complaints against the demoralizing influence of such groups as 
“Holy Rollers” and Jehovah’s Witnesses, and much dismay felt over 
their infiltration within the old-line churches. / 

Numerically speaking, the outstanding facts are not difficult to state 
or comprehend. ‘The membership of the churches of the sectarian 
movement is derived from exactly the same sources as are relied on in 
the cases of all other religious bodies. Each claims as many members as 
it may under the definition of membership which it believes, and most . 
of them are more than anxious to claim their full due. The returns are 
compiled and compared — most authoritatively in the Federal Coun- 

‘cil Yearbook of the Churches and most recently in the 1943 edition. 

‘The significance of the latest returns may be summarized under four 
points. 

The sects have had a very rapid, but a highly selective recent growth 
in the United States. Taking thirty-four premillenarian, perfectionist 
and pentecostal bodies as typical, returns show a growth of 108 percent 
since 1926 as compared with a growth of but twenty-four percent by 
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forty-three large Protestant bodies and twenty-three percent by the 
Roman Catholic church for the same period. Only one Protestant 
church, the Southern Baptist, ranked in the upper fourth of the list for 
rate of growth for this period: all the rest were irregular or else colored. 
Of the thirty-four emotional sects previously referred to, five have over 
50,000 members. These have registered the extraordinary growth of 
165 percent. But during the same time, the twelve emotional sects in 
this list which report less than 5,000 members each, experienced a col- 
lective loss of fifteen percent. In short, for the few which showed rapid 
growth a large number have grown only moderately or have shown ac- 
tual decline. ‘Taking all American Christian bodies, the fifty-two each 
of which has 50,000 members and over, have grown twice as fast as the 
204 smaller bodies, one third of which actually declined. This means 
that many sectarian movements, like Jonah’s gourd, shoot up in a 
night and perish in a night. 

The sects generally are divided among a large number of very small 
congregations. The average American church of all denominations has 
290 members. The average churches of five major emotional sects 
range from forty-six to eighty-seven members. The sectarian move- 
ment thus generally results in locally feeble, generally scattered and 
often unstable congregations with little organized community influ- 
ence. 

The total sectarian movement is still relatively small. ‘The thirty- 
four emotional sects previously noted claim collectively only about 
1,060,000 out of the 67,000,000 church members in America. All told 
they equal about one forty-fourth of the total non-Roman group. The 
thirty-two denominations reported by the Yearbook of American 
Churches as having originated since 1916 claim together less than a half 
million members and over half of these belong to the Aimee Semple 
MacPherson camp. The other thirty-one new sectarian denominations 
of all types average 6,300 members each —a far cry from the nearly 
8,000,000 Methodists. No actual first-hand survey of which the writer 
is aware justifies the extravagant numbers sometimes cited. ‘The direct 
canvass of 20,000 families in Tacoma, for example, found one percent 
claiming allegiance to churches of the pentecostal type though such 
churches constituted nearly a fifth of the total number of churches in 
that city. Adding the membership of all new denominations originat- 
ing within the last quarter century to that of all other substantial or 
growing bodies of radically sectarian type which make definite reports, 
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yields a total of not more than one and a half million members in the 
United States. These represent current and dynamic forces of division 
in the Church of Christ, as over against well over 10,000,000 who have 
been organically unified during the same period, the most conspicuous 
case being the three major divisions of the Methodist Church. 

Even granting the total sectarian movement another half-million 
members in order to include such bodies as Jehovah’s Witnesses who 
do not formally enroll members, the current divisive movement in 
Christianity is still far outstripped numerically by the integrating 
movement. 

It has appeared worthwhile to give a quantitative answer to a chal- 
lenge often posed in quantitative terms. The current integrating move- 
ment is far stronger than the divisive movement. However, this is not 
necessarily the most significant way of putting the underlying issue. It 
is more important to ask the reason for the active current trends toward 
division, whether their results be great or small. What explains the 
strength of the centrifugal forces which keep throwing off bodies of 
Christians from their established centers? 

Obviously the alternating movements of unity and division have 
been going on throughout Christian history. Unquestionably both are 
inherent results of the effort to find a vital equilibrium between per- 
manence and change in the Church of Christ. In contemporary 
America, the sectarian movement is coming to uniquely dynamic ex- 
pression. Current Christianity finds here one of its boiling points. The 
peculiarity of the situation is that the seceding bodies generally do not 
proclaim basic doctrinal novelty but rather strongly reaffirm the most 
conservative and venerable aspects of the church’s faith. Reasons other 
than theological must be found to explain the main reasons for the 
contemporary sectarian movement. 

It is the surprisingly dynamic quality of recent sectarianism and con- 
sequently its high visibility, rather than its gross dimensions or even its 
rapid progress, which seem to call for a further consideration of the 
much discussed phenomena involved. Sectarianism has been thrown 
into prominence by the recent pattern of population movement in 
America. ‘This has pushed it into the center of the stage in an amazing 
drama of the sudden diffusion of ideas and cultural attitudes. The 
stimulus of removal from place to place has conspired with the chal- 
lenge of the new environment to work out a surprising release of hu- 
man energies now being poured through channels of sectarian activity. 
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Finally a curious and unprecedented combination of circumstances 
has brought to the sects strategic advantage and crucial relation to the 
balance of power in many changing urban communities. These factors 
give the current movement its infinitely heightened significance. 


II 


In order to show the bearing of this complex of circumstances it 
will be necessary to offer a tenable hypothesis within which the facts 
may be regarded. 

‘The divisions in the church which are now occurring appear to be 
more generally due to mass experiences. The majority have then been 
rationalized by their adherents as a return to primitive Christian stand- 
ards from which the church had lapsed and a disentanglement of God’s 
people from worldly alliances and pursuits. They have not generally in- 
volved special theological novelty, and such queer practices as have 
been hit upon as distinctive have generally been picked from some- 
where within the historic Christian tradition. The eight original mem- 
bers of the “Church of God” referred to in the previous section bound 
themselves together in an organization which they called Christian 
Union. ‘They were so anxious to make sure of their continuity with the 
past in the matter of baptism that a Baptist member first baptized a 
Methodist in the water of Shoal Creek, whereupon the Methodist bap- 
tized the Baptist in the same water. ‘The movement was obviously a re- 
sult of isolation, in which a simple religious group in the North Caro- 
lina mountains, shut up to narrow views of life, reverted from the more 
widely accepted standards to that which they believed to be the primi- 
tive, pure and “revealed” type of religious practice. 

The writer has made asuperficial examination of the types of circum- 
stances which appear to account for all new American denominations 
which have appeared since 1916. The results suggest that disparity in 
cultural outlook is now the dominant occasion of such divisions in the 
church as are currently occurring. Of twenty-seven cases the circum- 
stances of whose origin seem relatively simple and capable of classifica- 
tion, the prima facie distribution is as follows: 


Two refusals by a remnant to enter into unions accepted by the majority of 
their parent churches. (In one of these two cases the “cause” of the refusal was 
clearly more cultural than doctrinal.) 

Four schisms within larger historic denominations. 
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Six schisms within smaller denominations of the holiness or extremely funda- 
mentalist type, — all simply further sectarian divisions within sects. 

Ten new emotional sects whose adherents were generally come-outers from 
established denominations but whose withdrawal did not involve direct breach 
of ecclesiastical organization. 

One new sect definitely based on a doctrinal position, but achieved without 
formal ecclesiastical schism. 

Four sects claiming legitimacy through ordination by some Eastern Orthodox 
authority but themselves autonomous. (Two of these were Negro groups seeking 
better status through continuity with the “true” church of ancient Christianity.) 


On this evidence it appears that by far the larger number of the new 
American denominations -were occasioned by cultural differences 
which made minorities within existing churches feel dissatisfied or no 
longer at home. Ofcourse the usual allegations of doctrinal irregularity 
were regularly bandied about. In several cases the secondary schisms 
seem, on the whole, mere struggles for power between segments of se- 
ceding churches which had originally separated on cultural grounds. 
The true cause, so far as discernible, is much more frequently found in 
emotional reactions and divergent ways of life rather than in theoreti- 
cal or specifically doctrinal matters. (In the above showing a handful of 
diminutive groups consisting of followers of would-be prophets who 
have appeared since 1916, averaging two congregations each, have 
been omitted as negligible.) 

The main historic factor accompanying sectarian movements in 
America is thus identifiable with cultural lags due to isolation. Within 
the borders of the same nation and, on the whole, within the same theo- 
logical presuppositions and outlook, it is the stay-at-home sections, 
those which have not been subjected to the give-and-take of cultural in- 


terpenetration, which have proved the main seed bed of religious divi- 
sion. 


Ill 


It is now in order to produce evidence of the actual dominance of 
cultural factors in recent sectarian movements which, up to now, has 
been proposed merely as a tenable theory. Does the theory of cultural 
isolation clearly explain many of our current divisive phenomena? The 
general validity of this proposed clue is evidenced by the repudiation, 
by virtually the entire group of emotional sects, of the cultural ad- 
vances characteristic of the nation and by their insistent reversion to an 
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American primitivism. A most easily recognized proof is the outmoded 
revivalism which they still stress and their preoccupation with indi- 
vidual sins to the neglect of social injustice and the problems of an in- 

terrelated world. Another is the frequent repudiation of a professional 

ministry — that is to say, of vocational specialization, a distinctive 
characteristic of the modern world. 
_ The areas of origin of the great majority of these movements are 
those in which actual cultural isolation can be easily proved. A hasty 

geographical study of the localities in which sects of this type have arisen 

since 1916 and of all the larger surviving ones which have been started 
within a half century, yields the following results: sixteen out of twenty- 
seven originated in eleven Southern states, about equally divided be- 
tween the South Atlantic, the East South Central and the West South 
Central groups. Five first saw the light in the urban north (one in New 
York City, one (Negro) in Philadelphia, one in Providence-Brook- 
lyn, one (Negro) in Detroit, one (Negro) in Washington, D.C.). Three 
arose in California and one in the state of Washington, all four essen- 
tially reflecting the urban West. The remaining two originated in a 
semi-urban environment in the Middle West. 

Three fifths of these divisions of the church originated in a group 
of states which were only a little more than half as much urbanized up 
to 1920 as the nation at large. ‘They still remain but slightly over one 
third urban while the nation has become more than half urban. On the 
other hand, this is one of the areas of rapid recent urban growth. Sucha 
lag in urbanization, followed by a tempestuous spurt, necessarily 
means a failure to take on in equal measure the prevailing cultural 
traits which the nation has been gradually developing. 

Still more specific evidence is found in data concerning interstate 
migration. Up to 1930 the Southern states (except Oklahoma and 
Florida) had received relatively little population from other sections; 
and except for Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas, states adjacent to 
the industrial North, and Oklahoma, where population had never 
really settled down, had contributed only an average or less than aver- 
age number of immigrants to other sections. Inertia kept them at home. 
Seven contiguous states, centered around the Southern Appalachian 
region, showed by far the greatest concentration in America of farms 
producing a value of less than $600 annually. Great numbers of these 
were self-sufficing farms, producing nothing for the market. ‘This poor 
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and atypical farming was the economic basis of their striking cultural 
differentiation from the nation as a whole, which in large measure had 
gone over to an agricultural economy based on a world market. 

To these basic facts it is unnecessary to add the familiar comparisons 
of per capita wealth, average education, average length of school year 
and per capita expenditure per school, made familiar by various re- 
gional studies. (See Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the 
United States, University of North Carolina Press, 1936.) What is 
demonstrated is simply the objective basis of the cultural differences 
out of which the recent sectarian movement has chiefly sprung. (Sources 
used in the above and the following sections were primarily the U.S. 
Census for 1930 and 1940 and the House of Representatives 1941 
Document No. 367 on Interstate Migration, — the “Toland” Report.) 

While the sectarian movement is thus strongly identified by place of 
origin with the mountain and rural South, this is not the only area in 
which sectarian movements have arisen. As will be shown almost im- 
mediately, it is precisely these areas of cultural lag which have spewed 
out their people most violently into the rapidly growing urban areas of 
the nation. In the city they are thrown back upon their distinctive cul- 
tural characteristics as a result of reaction from the fearful insecurity 
of urban life, or from the milling around of the landless and the futile 
shuttling back and forth between city and country, which was one of 
the most tragical results of the late depression. Originating in areas 
where cultural difference had a deep objective basis, these differences 
have been perpetuated and have come to sectarian expression in a new _ 
environment, on psychological grounds and under stress of subsequent 
experience. ‘The reactions which they represent are among the most 
general, characteristic and profound of contemporary urban _phe- 
nomena. 

For example, a certain Brother Starkey operating ““The House of - 
the Lord” from a rural route address just out of Norfolk, Virginia, 
shows what is to be in a metropolitan community but not of it. Brother 
Starkey says that God has given him 10,000 prophecies and offers “a 
few highlights for 1944.” The end of the war will come on July 7, 1945, 
“eight years from the time Japan entered China,” when all men shall 
“drop their arms and run crying, ‘Is Jesus really coming, is Jesus really 
coming?’ ”’ 

But Brother Starkey’s premillenarianism is less instructive than the 
unintentional revelation in his prophecies of the things which he 
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_ dreads and hates. He is concerned about getting the soldiers back from 
_ over-seas and fears that many will have to remain to police conquered 
territory indefinitely. The President will resign and be succeeded by a 
_woman who is a Communist: “the red flag will take the place of the 
stars and stripes we love so well, saith the Lord.” He dislikes Jews, who 
“he says will be segregated (anti-Semitism), suspects England, which he 
says will team up with Russia and the Roman Catholic Church to con- 
stitute the three-headed beast representing anti-Christ. Most of all he 
fears that the price of commodities will rise, “bread selling for twenty- 
_two cents a loaf,” and is apprehensive about exhaustion of the nation’s 
gasoline supply, in spite of efforts to make synthetic gas. Here speaks 
God's concern for the poor man’s car. Finally Brother Starkey counsels 
“Be baptized by emersion, God’s way’’; and offers to furnish full details 
of any of the above or other prophecies upon request. 

‘This frightened prophet’s mentality and the content and trend of 
his thinking go far toward explaining the vogue of the sect in the 
rapidly advancing urban communities. 


IV 


We have now to trace the diffusion of populations marked by such 
attitudes and outlooks in its recent dynamic phase. 

Since the stoppage of foreign immigration by the First World War, 
one of the chief sources of urban population in America has been 
found in those areas in which the sects originated and where they were 
massed. This region had the highest percent of agricultural population 
found anywhere in the nation. It was estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture to include twice as many farmers as were necessary. It was 
also centrally located and relatively near to the chief centers of urban 
growth, north and south. ‘The two World Wars and the boom period 
which followed the first have constituted the most drastic call for addi- 
tional native labor that the nation ever experienced. By far the major 
movement away from the farms between 1920 and 1930 was experi- 
enced by ten Southern states. Six of these, in addition to West Virginia, 
also registered the greatest proportionate outward movement. Georgia 
and South Carolina, the extreme cases, each lost over thirty percent of 
its farm population. 

Members of the sects, in immense numbers, were thus catapulted 
into the crucial centers of urban growth and intensified war produc- 
tion. The depression years constituted an interlude and naturally 
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checked the flow of labor to the centers, but in the main, redirected 
rather than ended the movement away from sect land. 

The dispersal of the sects in consequence of this labor migration dur- 
ing the First World War and the immediately subsequent period can 
be read in the statistics of the Census of Religious Bodies. Such impor- 
tant emotional groups as the Assemblies of God, Church of God (Cleve- 
land, Tennessee), Pilgrim Holiness, and Nazarene, whose chief habitat 
had previously been Southern, now found their area of greatest in- 
crease in the North Central states and on the Pacific Coast. The parallel 
northward movement of Negroes registered an absolute decrease of 
Negro Baptists in eight Southern states and a great increase in three 
Middle Atlantic and four North Central states and in California. 

Nearly a million people streamed back to the land during the de- 
pression, but largely not to the areas of their original residence. Rather 
they tended to scatter around the new industrial centers, particularly 
in suburban settlements attempting subsistence farming. A recent re- 
port on the suburbs of Lansing, Michigan, shows a great suburban 
growth there of the emotional sects as a result of this process. Kentucky 
and West Virginia particularly were near enough to the urban centers 
to recall multitudes of immigrants back to their mountains, as did the 
thin soil of the cut-over lands of Northern Michigan. ‘The most spec- 
tacular, though by no means the largest, of the depression movements 
was the much publicized long trek to California, chiefly from Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Missouri and Texas. Between 1930 and 1940, the 
South furnished seven of the twelve states showing the highest percent 
of out-migration. W.P.A. status was better than a return to poor land 
already over-populated. 

Within the intricate pattern of American population movement of 
recent decades, two major trends may be discerned. First, the milling- 
about trend. Approximately half of the total population movement is 
accounted for by exchange of population between contiguous states. 
‘Texas moves to Oklahoma and Oklahoma moves to Texas, etc. In only 
three of the Southern states during this period did immigration to non- 
contiguous states reach beyond half of the total outflow. The move- 
ment was largely inter-regional and reflected the rapid urbanization of 
the South. 

‘The other half of the population movement has followed paths pre- 
viously established by seasonal agricultural migration, or those already 
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deeply channelled to the Northern industrial centers and the more re- 
cently growing cities of the Southwest and the Pacific Coast. 

Both of these major trends are discernible in the latest available 
Statistics of the sects. First of all they have expanded within their own 
original territorial regions and in the immediately contiguous rapidly 
industrialized areas, such as Texas. 

For the rest they have moved along the established migration routes 
into new territory, conspicuously to some of the most rapidly growing 
war production centers. 

Available data do not permit the tracing in detail of the most recent 
phase of population movement as related to the diffusion of the sects. 
For this one must wait for the next Census of Religious Bodies — due 
in 1946. It is clear that many of the rural areas from which workers are 
drawn are being further depleted as the war creates new centers. At the 
same time, the war movement of population has clearly not broken 
with the major previously established pattern. Studies of the sources of 
war labor in major cities (which had contiguous populations of average 
density) show that it invariably comes mainly from adjacent counties 
and states, thus bringing in people belonging to the same general cul- 
tural tradition. All of the newcomers are exposed to the difficulties of 
adjusting to an urban environment and to the accelerated tempo of 
emergency production. All are subjected to the strains of war. Never- 
theless, over the greater part of the areas of important cities recently 
surveyed, the infiltration of war population does not bring problems 

of radical diversity of type. In assimilating the newcomers, the churches 
and other community agencies simply face the familiar problems of all 
rapidly growing urban communities. It is, rather, at certain focal 
points of most cities, and very conspicuously in a few cities, that the 
war’s importation of large numbers of members of the emotional sects 
has created acute problems of cultural and religious diversity and con- 
flict. 

It is the habit of the American city to colonize newcomers who differ 
from the prevailing type of population, racially or culturally, or to 
turn over to them deteriorated areas from which the older population 
has moved away. At these centers they are thrown into high visibility 
which may exaggerate their numbers and significance. 

At the very least, however, this diffusion and new concentration of 
churches of the sect type mean a permanent change of balance be- 
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tween the old-line churches and the new, which has to be taken serious 
account of from now on. 


Vv 


The dynamic quality of the diffusion of the sects, and at the same 
time a certain perspective upon the process may be best discerned in an 
extreme case such as Detroit’s. During a frontier period of 110 years, 
Roman Catholicism had a complete monopoly in Detroit and had 
worked out a highly satisfying and complete integration between the 
dominant religion and the type of primitive culture. The earlier Prot- 
estant organizations came with the rural era. Many a century-old 
church now within the city limits originated among the corn fields 
where it was later engulfed by the city. The Protestants were almost en- 
tirely of denominations which had long lived together on the Atlantic 
seaboard, which understood one another, and which carried on their 
moderate competitions without too great animosity. Up to the last dec- 
ade of the last century, Detroit was a small city, then nearing 200,000 
population. Its subsequent spectacular growth in population has cli- 
maxed the urbanization of America. It was made possible primarily by 
foreign immigration, primarily Catholic. ‘The Catholic Church can 
now point to over twenty foreign language groups which it has succes- 
sively organized and assimilated (not without internal tension) into an 
unbroken church in Detroit. Following the First World War, the 
growth of Detroit went on erratically and necessarily from: American 
sources. On a large sampling, it appears that as many churches were 
founded in the single decade, 1910-1919, as in the entire previous life 
of Detroit. Borne on the wave of Negro migration, Negro churches in- 
creased more than twenty-fold. The number of new churches doubied 
in the next decade (1920-1930) but shrunk to about one third of the. 
maximum during the following depression years. Negro and pente- 
costal churches, however, went right on increasing. ‘Three times as” 
many of the emotional type had been founded between 1910 and 1919 
(the First World War period) as in all previous history of the city, and 
their number was again multiplied by three during the next decade. 
Organizations of churches of this type went on more persistently than 
ever during the depression, with fifty-seven new churches listed in the 
decade 1930-1939, compared with forty-seven in the previous decade. 

No contrast could be more striking. As long as Detroit’s miraculous 
growth was due to foreign immigration, the major responsibility, most. 
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_ of the tensions and headaches, and largely the successes were Roman 
_ Catholic — all kept within a tradition of unity. As soon as the major 
growth was Protestant, it was marked by the extravagant multiplica- 
tion of racial churches and the endless further subdivision by sectarian 
groups and independent movements. 
_ Besides this seemingly limitless capacity for subdivision which is the 
inherent mark of sectarianism, certain other rather stable traits of the 
movement in its diffusion deserve mention. 
__ The sects have become adept in the use of modern gadgets — that is 
_ to say, the externals of current civilization. Recently while the adher- 
ents of one of the “Churches of God” were making a ceremonial pil- 
grimage on foot to the alleged mountain of revelation, leaders roared 
_and stunted above in airplanes. This signifies a significant short-cut by 
which a sect jumps mechanically across a gap which it has scarcely be- 
gun to span culturally. The sects make extensive use of newspaper ad- 
_ vertising. Three times as many sectarian churches are habitually “‘on 
the air” in Detroit as of all of the city’s old-line churches put together. 
Numerous sectarian movements know how to get a good press and to 
win publicity for their sensational methods. 

Besides the endless tendency to division, the increasing number of 
sectarian churches is largely due to the inexpensive scale on which they 
are operating (store-fronts instead of permanent churches) and to the 
unlimited quantity of lay evangelists available for their leadership. It 
_has been alleged, probably as a wild guess, that 2500 “hill-billy” 
preachers are working in the war plants of Detroit, all ambitious to 
lead store-front churches. Not less than twenty-seven sects, many of 
them of the pentecostal order, are listed by the United States Religious 
Census as opposed to a paid ministry. ‘The widespread evangelistic 
spirit and the utilization of lay energies is obviously a recovery of some- 
thing highly valuable in the church. 

For all their seeming ability to use modern methods, the sectarian 
churches are, nevertheless, still largely victims of an inferiority psy- 
chology. They have not shaken off the status of strangers in the modern 
world. They do not understand its presuppositions. Rather their post- 
tion essentially expresses a fear reaction against an environment in 
which they feel alien and to which they feel unequal. One of the basic 
escape-devices of the bewildered stranger is to shut himself up within 
his familiar, backward-facing tradition. This is what the sects are at- 


tempting. 
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Still further, the instinct to separate from the world which is the es- 
sence of the sectarian attitude, and which naturally carries over into a 
sense of mission and witness against the world, easily passes over into a 
mood of exaggerated denunciation. The Jonah temper or psychosis is 
due in no small part to resentment against bewilderment and frustra- 
tion experienced in the struggle for status. ‘The sects consequently be- 
come vehement in opposition to the old-line churches, and are more 
difficult than they need to be on any basis of theological difference or of 
mere cultural disparity. The less sure of themselves they become, the 
more subtly affected by the new environment they are, the more vio- 
lent is their reaction against the established denominations. 

Finally, the sects, in their new dispersal, have been sucked into the 
maelstrom of industrial conflict. One of Brother Starkey’s prophecies 
interprets labor controversies as among the signs of the approaching 
end of the world. Many sectarian bodies are specifically anti-union, 
while their individualistic instincts put virtually the whole body on 
the anti-labor side. ‘Thus the General Council of the Assemblies of God 
records the following in its 1931 minutes. 


Question — Can anyone belonging to the United Coal Miners Association be 
received into the Church of God? 

Answer —'The question might cover labor unions of all kinds. . . . The time 
will come when we cannot buy or sell unless we have the mark of the beast. . . . 
It is a matter of bread and butter but we do not dare to compromise. . . . The 
question has been answered before with a positive “no.” 


Now if 2500 “hill-billy” preachers, or even a minor fraction thereof, 
hold and proclaim such sentiments in a community where industrial 
conflict is as acute as it is in Detroit, it is clear that they constitute a 
force worth getting on one side or the other. That the sects are being 
subsidized and used by the manufacturing interests has been violently | 
charged by the Rev. Claude Williams of the People’s Institute of Ap- 
plied Religion. His bulletin of July, 194, includes the following: 


Detroit is the most strategic city in the war production program of the United 
Nations. For that very reason anti-democratic forces are concentrating here. The 
500,000 uncritical ex-rural people who have come to Detroit within the last 
eighteen months provide fertile soil for all who sow “Divide and Conquer” seed 
of hate. 

With these new population groups have also come their natural and accepted 
leaders, the work-a-day preachers. Hundreds of these basically honest preachers 
are employed in the war plants. The Ku Klux Klan and other native fascist move- 
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ments are capitalizing upon the anti-Negro, anti-Jew and anti-union prejudice of 
_ many of these leaders in order to separate them and their people from their 
union leadership and to enlist them into organizations of hate; and to create hate 
_ strikes, riots, sabotage. 

Lip service to religion or programs under the guise of religion are the tech- 
niques used to corral these preachers. Elements among industrialists are even 
supporting “shop preachers” to organize “‘tabernacles” within the plants. . . . 
This is obviously a “company union” finesse under the guise of religion. 


Middle-class farmers in the South have frankly told the writer that 
they were contributing to the Holy Roller churches because such 
churches help keep their farm labor satisfied. They saw nothing wrong 
in this. Without then seeing a devil behind every bush, it is entirely 
possible that the use of an individualistic and unworldly type of.reli- 
gion to tip the scales in industrial conflict may have been more or less 
consciously attempted in Detroit and elsewhere; and it is certain that 
race hatred and community animosities of many kinds have been 
stirred by rabble-rousing devices within the uncertain and fearful 
minds of such sectarian groups. 


Wal 


What then shall the better established old-line denominations do 
about the sects? They constitute a very specialized and intriguing home 
missions problem. Missioners of highly exceptional insight and gifts, 
and entirely original and unprecedented methods will be necessary to 
cope with it. Claude Williams’ attempt in Detroit to meet the sects on 
their own level, and especially his organization of inter-racial groups 
of white “hill-billy preachers” and Negroes of the same cultural 
quality, constitutes a highly suggestive experiment, entirely apart from 
the interesting coincidence-that he gets the C.I.O. to pay part of his 
promotional bills. 

It is certain that the sects in diffusion will be subject to a quickened 
internal evolution which will make their cultural assimilation to the 
major type much more rapid. Having escaped from their mountain 
fastnesses they must now meet the full onset of the unitary forces which 
are pulling together the various elements of American society. ‘The 
church has had a long history of dealing with sects and in large measure 
has succeeded in taming them, without too great delay. 

It is also clear that the second generation of many sectarian move- 
ments has already brought cultural conflict within their own camps. 
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Children taught in American high schools cannot possibly leave the 
sectarian cultural level where they found it. The problem of change 
has arisen within the bosom of the sect itself. This largely explains the 
continued tendency to schism. One party concedes more and more to 
the world, the other reacts more and more violently against it. ‘The 
ereatest losses are, doubtless, those of adherents who become merely 
apathetic, not taking a decisive stand in either direction but none the 
less abandoning the forhiete character of the original sectarian con- 
sciousness. 

Still further evidence of internal change is seen in the more formal 
sectarian controversies now in vogue. In diffusion, the sects have to face 
all manner of issues of order and organization which their original hy- 
pothesis of Spirit-led direction did not raise. ‘Thus in a controversy 
within the “Church of God” already referred to, one party maintained © 
the right of the prophetic founder to designate his own successor “‘ac- 
cording to the Scriptural way”; the other appealed to the orderly proc- 
esses of representative democracy and had become all the more stick- 
lers for regularity because they had recently had so little of it. ‘This 
simply recapitulates the experiences of now highly reputable branches 
of the church which had started volcanically and survived the experi- | 
ences of:a cooling-off process. ‘This cooling-off process is far advanced | 
and considerable numbers of the emotional sects are actually in a tran- 
sitional stage which is bringing them closer to the old-line churches. 
One denomination of the sect type has recently ordered.a special edi- 
tion of 25,000 copies of a publication of the Missionary Education ~ 
Movement, a sort of literature used throughout the most traditional 
American Protestant churches. In Dayton, Ohio, some dozen local sec- 
tarian churches have met the acid test of local ecumenicity, namely, 
that of making contributions to the budget of the local Council of 
Churches. Finally, and particularly as evidence of their need for 
changed methods in dealing with their own young people, seven or 
eight churches which would recently have been classed as emotional or — 
marginal have become members of the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, though they still decline membership in organiza- 
tions which commit them to more definite ecclesiastical co- operation, 
such as the Federal Council and Home Missions Council. 

In view of the total perspective thus reached on the current sectarian 
movement, it is clear that our better understanding will lead rather to 
appreciation than opposition. The sectarian outbreak of religion is, 
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after all, a renewal of vitality — not the only one — in religion and in 
_ the church. This insight should make it all the more obligatory to dis- 
_ criminate against those exceptional cases in which the sect is a plain 
racket, devoid of the genuine marks of the movement itself. 

In many areas, both of city and country, the old-line churches are in 

_ retreat before the sectarian movement, and must expect that it will 
diminish the prospects of the older types even when it does. not drive 
them out. A reasonable and, indeed, a gracious spirit of readjustment 
is necessary in these cases. : 

At the same time, the mere attitude of retreat must never be ac- 
cepted as a final word. On the long-term evidence of church history, 
the more virile and potentially useful of the sects can ultimately be 
assimilated. Consequently, the main body of the church must seek to 
keep a continuous contact with them even though it has to admit great 
perplexity as to the actual terms of relationship during the interim. 

Possibly the larger service of the old-line churches is to supply skilled 
representatives to act in the Socratic sense as midwives in connection 
with natural and inevitable processes going on within the movement 
itself. In this way, without parade of superiority and without arbitrari- 
ness, the more stable and experienced types of religion may measurably 
preside over changes which are certain to take place, in order that the 
unitive process may more certainly prevail and at the same time not 
lose the correctives which sectarianism may providentially represent. 

Finally, sectarianism will be overcome when its causes in cultural 
disparity have been banished or greatly reduced. Physical isolation is 
over. No part of the nation can again be physically separated by space 
and lack of communication. Unequal privilege and non-Christian 
prejudices may perpetuate the fruits of isolation and occasion reactions 
from which new sects may spring. Only with the spread of Christian 
opportunity and fraternity can the seeds of sectarianism be finally 


destroyed. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE EUCHARISTIC NORM OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


Tue Way oF Worsuip, by Francis Scotr BRENNER. The Macmillan Company, 
$2.00. ; 


R. BRENNER is concerned over both the divisions in the Church of 
Christ and over the decline in worship which he believes has been a 
dominant trend, in spite of periods of limited recovery, since the twelfth 
century. He is convinced that a recovery of worship can strengthen the ecu- 
menical movement, and that the drawing together of the churches in the 
ecumenical movement offers a strategic moment for the recovery of Chris- 
tian worship. This book has grown out of the conferences of a group of 
ministers of various churches who have met periodically to discuss its sub- 
ject matter. As, co-author of The Book of Worship of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church and as one of the representatives of that church on the 
Committee on Ways of Worship of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, Dr. Brenner combines expert knowledge of the Reformed tradition 
in which he stands with appreciation of the heritage of the whole church. 
Beginning with a scholarly account of worship in the early church, Dr. 
Brenner contends that it was the purpose of the Reformers to restore the 
worship of the church to its primitive norm. They did not fully succeed, 
nor can the church today reproduce the worship of the undivided church. 
Nevertheless, the point of reference to which Dr. Brenner continually re- 
fers is the liturgy of the early church as we know it in fragmentary accounts 
of the church fathers. 

One of the most rewarding chapters deals with the relationship between 
worship and the sermon, a difficult matter in many Protestant churches. He 
insists that the Reformers did not intend to make the Word a substitute for 
the Sacrament, but tried to recover both and to give them equal emphasis 
and honor. ‘Therefore true preaching of the Word has a “sacramental over- _ 
tone.”” Both the Word and the Sacrament should mediate the “Presence — 
Purpose” of God, and should turn men’s minds to Christ alive and present 
in the church through which he seeks to create a better world. In the vivid 
sentence quoted from the late Richard Davidson: ‘“The sermon starts from . 
the Word, climbs by exposition of the Word, and brings the company to the 
Upper Room.” Such preaching would heal the breach which sometimes ex- 
ists between the worship and the sermon, and would make the reading of 
the Scriptures and the proclamation of the Word what they should be, cen- 


tral in the worship of the church. “The sermon, rightly conceived and 
executed, is worship.” 
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Pointing out that the worship of the early church was divided into two 
_ parts, the Liturgy of the Catachumens and the Liturgy of the Faithful, the 
latter culminating in the Eucharist, Dr. Brenner holds that the Protestant 
Church today must restore the Eucharist to its rightful place as the norm of 
worship. He cites Calvin and Luther as authorities for his conviction that 
_ the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper should be at least a weekly celebration. 
The Sacraments are to be considered “‘necessary means of objective grace” 

rather than as “‘optional pieces of declaratory symbolism.” He grasps the net- 
tle by essaying a definition of grace as “nothing more than the gracious help 
of God, which enables a man to be and to do what would otherwise be im- 
possible for him.” (If the ecumenical church is ready to accept that defini- 
tion, one of the great barriers to Christian unity has been surmounted!) Like 
others before him, he has his difficulties in threading his way through the 
doctrinal intricacies involved in the Sacrament, on one page quoting with 
approval the assertion that “the Sacrament . . . does something” and on 
another saying, “It is not what the Sacrament does, but what we do and what 
God does through the medium of the Sacrament that affords us forgiveness 
of sins and everlasting life,” and later on asserting that “the working of the 
Sacrament in the heart of the faithful is subject to the loving will of God, 
and to that alone.” These statements, however, are merely illustrations of 
his final affirmation that the fact of mystery confronts us in the Eucharist, 
part of which is “the mysterious relationship between the real presence of 
Christ in His Holy Supper and the material presence of the Bread and Wine 
upon the Lord’s Table.” He points out that the Reformers followed the 
practice of the primitive church in refusing to recognize a particular mo- 
ment of consecration, and in objecting to consecration by formula rather 
than by prayer. One of the notable gains of the Reformation, he points out, 
was the recovery of the sense of common solidarity and of human fellowship 
in the Holy Communion. In this sense the Sacrament can be a unifying 
force in the church today. 

In its basic convictions and in the broad sweep of its argument this is an 
important book which will strengthen the ecumenical movement. In many 
detailed statements, however, it stands on positions which are not likely to 
become common ground. Some branches of the Christian church will not 
agree that “‘the altar is the House of God” or that “the only furnishing that 
is absolutely indispensable to the House of God is the Altar of God,” unless 
altar is to be interpreted metaphorically. Multitudes of ministers will go on 
wearing black gowns, in spite of this author’s insistence that it is “as much 
out of place in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper as any garment man 
could devise.”” Many Protestants do not believe that it is necessary to face 
the altar when they pray, or that standing is the preferred position for 
prayer, or that the Kyrie should be sung in Greek, or that the pastoral 
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prayer should follow the sermon, or that the best time for a Processional 
is just prior to the reading of the Scripture, or that liberalism blacks out 
the Sacraments as a means of grace, or that free prayer necessarily supplants 
common worship with individualistic worship. Many Protestants will gasp 
when they read that as the climax of the Eucharist “lights, incense, bowing, 
the sign of the cross, the kiss of peace, if these be in accord with the tradition, 
or any other seemly and reverent ceremonials . . . are not only in order 
but would seem to be demanded.” In these matters Dr. Brenner seems to 
have set up standards which will be divisive rather than unifying. 

The ecumenical church needs the basic affirmation of this volume that “‘it 
is through corporate worship that the Christian is liberated from all morbid 
self-interest and aggressive self-aggrandizement and is received into holy 
fellowship that spans all ages, races, nations, and conditions of men, uniting 
the living and the dead into one ‘communion of saints.’ ”” Dr. Brenner has 
rendered a great service in making that truth clear and convincing. 

MorGan PHELPs NOYES 


A,.PEACEABLE CHURCH 


‘THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN AND WAR, 1708-1941, by RuFus D. BOowMAN. 
Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Publishing House, $2.50. 


F the several pacifist religious bodies in the United States the Quakers 

are by far the best known. ‘The Church of the Brethren, however, has 
a considerably larger membership and its pacifist record through the years 
has been no more confused. From the beginning the Quakers have been 
prolific in setting forth their position in books and pamphlets; the Brethren, 
on the other hand, have had few interpreters, and no adequate historian. In 
the judgment of this reviewer Dr. Bowman’s book is the most thorough and 
adequate study yet to appear of any phase of Brethren history. Perhaps the 
principal reason for the failure of the Dunkers to make themselves more 
adequately known is the fact that, through the years, they have been largely 
a rural people and only in recent times have they developed schools of 
higher learning, and an educated leadership. 

The “great forgiveness chapter” (Matthew 18) played an important part 
in the founding of the first Dunker congregations in Germany in 1708, and 
from the beginning they took the nonresistant position. They held that civil 
government was divinely sanctioned and Christians should submit to civil 
authority, if the acts of government did not conflict with God’s Word and 
the individual’s conscience: In that case the believer was “to obey God 
rather than man.” Transplanted to America, where most of them found 
refuge in Penn’s great free colony of Pennsylvania, the Dunkers found 
strong support for their pacifism in the Quakers, Mennonites and Moravi- 
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ans. Until past the middle of the eighteenth century the Pennsylvania gov- 
_ ernment was controlled by these pacifists under Quaker leadership. The 
_ Dunkers found dynamic leadership in the two Christopher Sowers, senior 
and junior, who were the publishers of the most influential German peri- 
_ odical in colonial America. With the coming of the Indian wars in the mid- 
- dle of the eighteenth century the Quakers marshalled all their forces to 
keep control of the government of Pennsylvania. The German pacifists went 
to the polls in large numbers in support of Quaker control and the Quakers 
_ won twenty-eight of the thirty-six seats in the Assembly. That was the last 
pacifist victory at the polls, and it was won by clever political manipulation 
that was not above suspicion, reminiscent of some of the “dry victories” in 
the heyday of the Anti-Saloon League. Reformers are often too liable to 
proceed on the assumption that the end justifies the means. 

The Brethren suffered considerable persecution during the Revolution 
because they took a neutral position, and many of them, as were numbers 
of Quakers, were undoubtedly Tory in their sympathies. The loyalty oath 
required by the Pennsylvania Assembly worked hardship upon the 
Brethren, because of their refusal to take oaths. As a consequence, many of 
them fled into the back country and to the West and South. The most 
tragic case of persecution was that of Christopher Sower, Jr., whose printing 
press and property were destroyed and with them the principal educational 
influence among the Brethren. It was not until 1851 that another Brethren 
press was established. 

The Brethren were non-slaveholders, and opposed secession. Officially 
the Brethren church stood by its peace position throughout the Civil 
War though it was not uncommon for individual Brethren to hire substi- 
tutes. The Annual Conference of 1865, however, took the position that it 
was best to pay a special tax in lieu of hiring substitutes. The following is an 
interpretation of the Brethren position during the Civil War: 


The church held that there were two classes of persons: the Christian and the 
non-Christian. There was the civil government and God’s government. The civil 
government could do what the church could not do. And the civil government 
was not bound by the same laws as the church. This allowed the civil govern- 
ment to carry on war. It was right for the civil government to do some things 
which it would be wrong for the church to do. 


One Brethren elder stated at an Annual Conference in Illinois in 1865, 
“I have often prayed God that what he cannot do otherwise, he will do at 
the mouth of the cannon.” One wonders if this frank admission may not 
state the real position, secretly held, of not a few pacifists, who are thankful 
that under the conditions prevailing in the world today there are those 
whose consciences do not prevent them from bearing arms. 
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The remainder of the book deals with the Brethren in relation to the two 
World Wars, — materials much more familiar. The Brethren Annual Con- 
ference in 1917 passed a resolution expressing their loyalty to the civil au- 
thorities and their desire to serve the country in the peaceable arts and pro- 
ductive industries. The pacifist bodies were exempt from military service in 
the first World War, but not from noncombatant service and many young 
members of the Brethren church accepted the latter. Several hundred, how- 
ever, refused all military service or service under the military. ‘These were 
placed in detention camps, from which some were sent to farms and others 
to prison. Between the World Wars the Brethren were much more active in 
their educational program for peace and began to work more closely with 
the other nonresistant groups. In an interesting summary of the Brethren 
philosophy regarding the relationship of church and state which closes the 
book, are found the following statements: 


“There is a higher authority than that of the state which the Christian 
should obey.” 


“The Brethren prefer to render creative service to the state within the 
conscription system than do nothing.” 


“The church is meeting the problems related to conscription and war 
through the co-operation with the government.” 


Though they admit that this leads to compromise, yet, 


“the Brethren claim that it is a justifiable compromise in that considera- 
tion has been gained for conscientious objectors through this procedure.” 
WILLIAM W. SWEET 


A LIVELY BOOK ON PREACHING 


IN THE MinisTER’s WorksHopP, by HALForp E. Luccock. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $2.00. 


[eee the back flap of the dust jacket, and beneath the picture of the au- 

thor, we are told that he began teaching homiletics at Yale in 1928. That 
was sixteen years ago. Within that time he has published seven other books. 
At last he has got around to telling his public how he does it. (The assump- 
tion is that he wrought the other seven “in the minister’s workshop.””) The 
front flap also has an instructive line at the bottom of the column. It says: 
“This book has been manufactured in compliance with orders of the War 
Production Board for conserving paper and other materials.”” We have no 
wish to make trouble for anyone with the WPB, but it is quite obvious that 
whatever compliance has been secured in the matter of conserving paper, 
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in respect to “other materials” there is little evidence of conservation. In- 
deed it might be a good thing to let the WPB know just how much “other 
materials,” compact, well-chosen, and useful are in this book. 

“You will find this the ‘quintessence of Luccock,’ ”’ wrote the Editor of 
CHRISTENDOM when he sent the book to this reviewer. So it turned out; but 
_ beyond that it was the quartessence of most everybody else. Consult the in- 

dex to see how the workshop is full of the shavings and sawdust of other 
expert craftsmen. Three hundred and eighteen different authors are quoted. 
In a book of two hundred and forty pages that is more than one and a third 
quote per page. “It has been the experience of many ministers that the books 
-which have meant most to them, whose power has stayed with them, have 
‘been books borrowed . . .” (p. 180. Chapter on “Collecting and Assimilat- 
ing Material’’). Luccock’s own experience in the richness of the deposit that 
reading borrowed books have provided him (if he is autobiographical here) 
is the only decent extenuation of book-borrowing that this reviewer has en- 
- countered. 

Never, one may hazard the superlative, has so lively a book on preaching 
been written. Broadus described the work of the preacher as ‘‘so awful and 
so attractive.” Luccock may not rescue preaching from the former quality, 
but he helps make the latter quality possible. One is tempted to quote Cow- 
per’s description of a preacher. 


ee 


feeds may feel it too.” 


All of which may be taken to mean that we have here a new kind of book 
on an old subject. ‘The preacher who reads it will be less conscious of “‘his 
awful charge’ — words susceptible of several interpretations! — than of the 
sheer delight of the preacher-craft. For it is this that the author is busy with. 
“The purpose of this book is sharply limited . . . the preacher’s workshop,” 
he says in the Foreword, and it is good to have it thus. ‘The preacher makes 
his tools: “Sermons Are Tools’; he makes sermons out of people: “‘People as 
a Source of Sermons’; he starts sometimes [sic] with an idea: “In the Begin- 
ning Was the Idea”; he has a variety of types: “Structure and Outline,” 
“Some Types of Outline.” And so he goes until, at the end he sets his crafts- 
man on his feet in ““The Passing Parade of History.’”’ He allows the crafts- 
man’s eye to rove, his heart to sing. And it must be added his risibles to 
quiver, for “the harvest of the eye” is sure to take in situations that are hu- 
morous as well as sad. They all have a place in the “awful charge” of the 
preacher. ; 

The brightest of many aphorisms and happy metaphors with which the 
book abounds occurs, in this reviewer’s judgment, in the reference to hu- 
mor. “The only kind of humor . . . in sermons (should be) that which is 


. conscious of his awful charge and anxious mainly that the flock he - 
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struck off incidentally while the preacher is moving directly on his way, just 
as sparks are struck off the wheels of a railroad engine while it is going to a 
destination. There is no stopping the train for the purpose of showing off 
some sparks.” 

This book will run through many printings and be read by many genera- 
tions of sermon-makers. It will not necessarily improve the quality of the 
product that is to be purveyed to a world that has paid too long for too much 
brummagem preaching, but it will certainly increase the joy in the work- 
shop. And one wonders if the reason for the poor quality of much preaching 
is not largely because the preacher is bored with his job. Luccock has cer- 
tainly spiced up the tedium. From here on out we may expect it to be less 


awful and more attractive. 
Epwin McNEILL POTEAT ~ 


CRISIS THEOLOGY IN A SPACIOUS SETTING 


Tue Crisis oF Fairu, by STANLEY ROMAINE Hopprr. A bingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, $2.75. 
HE theme of the book may be compressed into the words of the title: 
the crisis is to be met by faith. The present world crisis demands a re- 
vitalization of the Christian faith, centering in the Cross as the decisive and 
decision-compelling moment in history. Our “‘fatal heritage” which has led 
to the crisis is examined to show its defects. It is to be transformed by our 
“heritage of faith,” which is examined to show its resources and demands. 
In an “Interlude” the author weaves into the argument what, in form, ap- 
pears a literary diversion — an interpretation of Lewis Carroll’s Through 
the Looking-Glass. 


The Greek, Roman, mediaeval, and Renaissance modifications of Chris- | 


tianity, according to the argument, were at best misleading. Christianity has 
been circumscribed by alliances with successive philosophies (p. 21). Mod- 
ern thinking is said to be unduly rational and self-sufficient (p. 18), abstract 


(p. 37), materialistic and empirical (p. 30), esoteric and detached (p. 209), | 


collectivist (p. 37), objective (p. 37), and to suffer from pride of intellect 
(p. 36), and the false ideal of indefinite progress (p. 55). Reason must come 
to know its limitations (p. 193). The crisis demands decision and action 
rather than speculation (p. 221); an initial act of belief (p. 183); a second or 
higher simplicity (p. 185). 

The proposed revitalization (p. 201) involves a Christian humanism 
which shall be personal and submissive rather than rational or Promethean. 
To be human implies spiritual relatedness to the Absolute, to the personal 
God of religion (p. 34). The revitalization involves a Christian personalism, 
in which man the self-transcending shall be related to God, and a Christian 
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_Socratism in which man’s knowledge of himself shall recognize his evil will, 
_and be thrust out of himself and upon the Cross (p. 284). The Cross is the 
revelation that the human contradiction is grounded in the spirit; that the 
practical nature of truth is personal and relational, that the inner forms of 
history are founded dialectically upon the use of human freedom. It is a 
revelation of the way of victory. The Christian task is a redemptive and 
creative transfiguration of the world through the power of the Spirit (p. 13). 

The author’s obvious affiliations are mainly with Kierkegaard and Brun- 
ner, rather than with Barth (see p. 130) and Niebuhr, and with Bowne 
rather than with any of his critics. 

The book is notable, if not unique, in its relating the familiar theology of 
crisis both, positively and negatively, to an impressive array of other writers, 
past and present. These include poets, dramatists, critics, moralists, philoso- 
phers, and theologians — Greek, Roman, French, German, English, and so 
on. This feature has the defects of its qualities. It is sometimes bewildering, 
and it would require a long study to answer the question whether some of 
the interpretations are justified, and, if so, whether they greatly help the 
general argument or not. Many authors are quoted in their comments on 
other authors. 

It is a theologian’s book, for theologians and their followers, and will be 
welcomed by many such. It is strong within its own area, where its presup- 
positions are accepted without question; but viewed from outside, from a 
non-theological standpoint, or even from many positions within Christian 
theology, it seems dogmatic and almost provincial. 

To place it in perspective, one needs to recall that under the impact of 
modern culture in recent decades there have been in Christian theology at 
least four calls for retreat — Roman Catholic Neo-scholasticism, Protestant 
Fundamentalism, the Buchman ‘‘Oxford Movement,” and Barthian “‘crisis”’ 
(and by attachment Kierkegaardian) Neo-supernaturalism. Each of these 
views has its sincere and devoted advocates. Each in its own way attempts to 
recover something which it regards as essential to any solution of modern 
problems. The abyss of tragedy into which two wars have plunged us for 
the time being accentuates the appeal of these movements, but does not 
prove any one of their respective cases. ‘The last-named, the one here repre- 
sented, does not offer much for men who do not feel “wistful,” or “ener- 
vated,” or “dialectically frustrated,” or “impotent,” or “brought to bay,” 
but who in the light of reason, as heirs of all that is best in the past, are 
standing up and trading punches with the world. (The Apostle Paul would 
hardly hesitate to use that last figure of speech.) 

What, I wonder, would a student of logic say to these two passages: “If 
the track of expansion be followed backward ever nearer to its source, a no- 
tion of Creation in time is logically inescapable” (p. 156), and then, “In spite 
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of the demands of logic it is possible in actual life to be logically foolish 
without colliding with the actual” (p. 160)? Apparently logic can be either 
used, misused, or abandoned, as happens to suit the argument. What would 
a student of the natural sciences say when he reads of “the myth of relativity” 
(p. 33), “the Darwinian myths” (p. 31), and “the space-time myth” (p. 156)? 
What must a student of recent philosophy say when he finds man’s self- 
representation, whether or not it is taken as a primary fact, interpreted in 
terms of self-transcendence, and in its very limitations made to suggest an 
unlimited Transcendent Self? Or, after finding the term “infinite” used 
whenever it suits the argument, how are we to take the statement “we must 
be infinitely cautious in our use of this term ‘infinite’ ” (p. 235)? The book 
bristles with the terminology of the crisis theology — “demonic,” “dimen- 
sion,” ‘dialectic,’ and “‘existential’’ occur over and over. Do these words 
really solve any problems, or merely prevent clear solutions? 

Let us welcome every fresh emphasis upon the truth that Christianity 
pivots upon the Cross; but let us not forget, even in a time of gloom, that the 
Gospel includes even more than this. We are entitled to the fruits, as well as 
to the roots, of the faith; we have the right to try to be integrated per- 
sonalities as well as redeemed persons (cf. p. 55). ‘The faith includes a doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit leading us into all truth; a promise, ““Greater works 
than these shall ye do”; an injunction, “In malice be ye children, but in 
understanding be men,” and much more. 

‘The question of the crisis in brief boils down to this: In the Christian re- 
ligion, which shall now call the turn — reason or dogma? 


GEORGE P. CONGER 


HOLY INNOCENCE 


‘Tar HEEL ApostLe, by JoHN C. Murrett. Longmans, Green, $2.50. 


HIS book is a refutation of Yeats’ assertion: “Everywhere the ceremony 

of innocence is drowned.” The incredible has happened. A child, saved 
in shipwreck by a plank floated to him by the Virgin of a celestial vision, 
resumed his interrupted journey to the priesthood and, never apparently 
having heard of modern science or of modern findings on the Scriptures, 
ignorant of modern novels, unaware of labor unions, unconcerned with the 
World War, “avoiding the hustle and bustle of life” and “what interferes 
with the spirit of recollection,” took his child’s way through the world, es- 
tablishing small inconspicuous missionary institutions with more of failure 
than success, and died in China, scarcely knowing a word of the language, 
without a convert of his own, yet emerging to our view a saint, a saint “of a 
bright and caroling quality” and “washing us in better moral air.” For, to 
go on quoting William James, “The saintly character is the character for 
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which spiritual emotions are the habitual centers of the personal energy,” 
and here, most emphatically, it is. 

‘The charm of this saint lies in his childlikeness. There are none of the 
_ objectionable traits of sainthood about him — no intolerance, no wallowing 
in hallucinations, no exclusion of practical human needs, no distaste for ex- 
_ ternal duties, no voluble egoism, no stilettos of dogma. He deprecated 
“mere conviction of the intellect” and put his reliance on “long, practical 
contact with Catholic life.” Therefore he determined to plant that life first 
among the Protestant “Tarheels” of North Carolina and then throughout 
the neglected pagan world. 

The first extraordinary thing about this saint, who was rather than who 
did, is his habit of writing letters to the Virgin. They are frequent, touching, 
childlike, moving. They take the place of a diary. The best biography 
would be those letters, that diary, in full, furnished merely with an intro- 
duction and notes. They were meant for the Virgin alone; all the more 
therefore, they reveal the writer to us. 

The second extraordinary thing about this child-man is what he called 
“the mystic, eternal union” of his soul with the Virgin Mary and with 
Bernadette of Lourdes. No “formless spaciousness of pantheism’’ for him; 
he peopled heaven. God and Jesus made its majestic background, but 
“Mother” and “‘Sister’’ Bernadette were those he lived with; it was their 
two chains, padlocked and the key thrown away, that he bound ecstatically 
_ about his ankles; it was their ring which he wore on his finger until death, 
even when saying Mass, for its papal interdiction reached China only after 
their bridegroom had reached heaven. So far was his life, or rather soul, 
identified with them that he signed his name with their initials: M.B. He 
knew a “foolishness” from which our “wisdom” cuts us off. 

The experience at Lourdes is the center, if not the heart, of the book. It 
so overwhelmed him that he set it down simply, without writing it to his 
“Mother.” It is not called a vision. Here are some words of his on the un- 
describable: 


The Blessed Virgin in a moment of the most exquisite sweetness seemed to 
grant me great things. . . . I feel humbled — like a whipped cur — as if my life 
had been built on pride and passion and that all Mother cares for are simplicity 
and purity and humility and for me to be like her and Jesus and I have feared 
that my making the exercises (of Ignatius), and nearly my whole life, was a huge 
_act of pride and passion. Moreover, the simple life of Bernadette has greatly im- 
pressed me. [The last sentence in capitals.] 

This does not mean that he renounced ascetic practices after this com- 
munion with Bernadette, but does it not bring him nearer to us Protestants, 
to the simplicity that was in Jesus as well as in Bernadette; may it not throw 
a ray of light on the Papal inderdict? 
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His childlike letters to the Virgin are full of deep spiritual challenge. His 
spirit glows with “a superior denomination of happiness.” A companion 
tells us: “When his occupations were suspended, he reverted automatically 
to prayer, as a fish falls back into the water.’”’ On his death-bed he said: “I am 
too old to work, I can only pray and surely I can pray better in heaven.” 

His true name, his own favorite one, was Father Bernadette. His unim- 
portant name was Thomas F. Price. AW. Veanon 


WINSOME AND POWERFUL PREACHING 


For WE Have Tuis TREASURE, by PAUL SCHERER. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


ek more than twenty years Paul Scherer has been the pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity in New York City. To that task he 
has brought a maturing life, genial and generous in its outlook, confident 
and wise in its Christian faith, experimental and growing in its method and 
message. Radiating decency and saying honest things well, Dr. Scherer has 
found an ever-widening influence in his own communion and among the 
lay folk and the clergy in other denominations. His choice as lecturer on the 
Lyman Beecher lectureship was a natural one. The lectures, now published 
under the title For We Have This Treasure were delivered at Yale in 1943. 
They are worthy of a place among the best that have been given on that 
famous lectureship. 

Dr. Scherer chose an unusual plan for the arrangement of his material. 
“The bulk of it has been set down bodily with a kind of ready-made frame- 
work lifted here and there from Paul’s epistles.” This framework consists 
of chapter, section and sometimes paragraph headings in the words of the 
epistles. For his purpose the author frankly sets to one side some of the ques- 
tions raised and conclusions reached by New Testament scholars as to the 
Pauline authorship or content of the epistles. He finds the “fiery little 
apostle” in ‘Timothy and Ephesians as well as in Galatians and Romans. 

It is clear that Dr. Scherer has made the epistles a part of himself, finding | 
in them a picture of his own experience, his own convictions and his own 
ideals. “It is almost as if Paul himself were standing this hour in front of us, 
looking at what we see and telling us what he has found,” and in brilliant 
literary style, with gentle but searching humor, and cogent compelling ar- 
gument making us to see “‘face to face,’ and “to know even as we are 
known.” 

‘There are six lectures in all. The first four, for the most part, set forth 
the “indispensables” for effectiveness in preaching: a call; a personal knowl- 
edge of God, firing the imagination as he “‘fills the spaces between the stars”; 
a man to man knowledge of one’s congregation; a humbling sense of one’s 
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own eternal worth and that of his fellowmen who are “capable of moving 
about in the companionship of the Eternal”; an abiding hatred of all evil; 
_a transforming experience of a gospel which redeems the whole man and 
_ makes him a participant in and an active agent of a “commonwealth of the 
_ redeemed”; a life disciplined and devoted to Jesus who is “the glad good 
; news” and who through his Cross “judges life, ransoms life, and sets life up- 
right on its feet again.” This is the richer portion of the book. In clarity of 
_ statement, in completeness within brief compass, in understanding presen- 
_ tation of the wistful yearnings of his own and the souls of all his aspiring 
_ fellows in the ministry, in winsomeness of persuasion, and in sympathetic 
_ stimulation of holy imagination these chapters stand equal to anything that 
_ has been written in the field of homiletics. 
I confess to a feeling of anti-climax after reading the last two lectures. 
_ This may have been because they deal with “the final business of preparing 
and delivering a sermon” and so of routine matters which must ever stand 
upon a lower level. They are heavy with advice, and filled with the wisdom 
accumulated by a first class “workman” who puts at the disposal of his fel- 
lows the helps which through years of faithful preaching have made him a 
helpful “letter of Christ.” They take account of the demands of preaching, 
in time, hard work, patient and persistent practice, and of the skills which 
_ must be developed if the “preacher” is to be “a sound workman.” 

This book should be read by every novice in the preaching ministry. It 
could be read with great profit by every minister and by any layman who is 
vitally interested in the Church. Everyone who reads it will be made more 
aware of himself, his times, his opportunity and his responsibility to his fel- 
lows and his God. He will have his courage strengthened, his understanding 
deepened, and his will quickened. He will know a fresh spring in his step, a 
new glint in his eye, a new zeal in his heart, a fresh desire to make himself 
““God’s unrepeated handiwork,” a workman “needing not to be ashamed.” 

THOMAS GRAHAM 


THE NECESSARY OVERSIMPLIFICATION 
OF EVANGELISM 

Tue Curist oF THE AMERICAN Roap, by E. STANLEY JONES. A bingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $1.00. 

HIS is a volume of passionate messages addressed to America by the 

most widely known and heard evangelist of our times. Now that the 

Inner Voice has not only brought Stanley Jones to America but has also di- 

rected him to stay here to “discover” America, he is able to speak to his na- 


tive land from the inside. 
The “starting point” of these addresses is Christ, the Final Word, the one 
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universal Man whose universal Order transcends all men and all human or- 
ders. In him the universal craving for a leader and a new order converge. In 
him all dualisms are broken down and all opposites are synthesized in the 
‘new man” and the “new order.” The only hope for our situation is in a re- 
discovery and application of this original Christianity to the tensions which 
now disturb America. Democracy and American Christianity hesitate to ap- 
ply this radical Christianity to the problems of race, education, economics, 
politics, international relations, war and Christian unity. ‘There will be no 
peace until the individual and the group cease to conquer and control their 
opposites and surrender to something beyond themselves. Russian collectiv- 
ism and American individualism will either clash or unite in a higher syn- 
thesis. Christian unity will not come about by amalgamation, or federation, 
but through a federal union. If America is to fulfill her role as God’s proving 
ground, the Church must orient itself toward the Kingdom of God and be- 
come spiritually radiant and relevant through a rebaptism of the Holy Spirit. 

There are some who would question the oversimplification of the situa- 
tion and the solution offered in these pages. Evangelism always implies sim- 
plification in order to set the issues into clear relief; only thus can decision 
be demanded. There is a place for such absolutisms in the message of evan- 
gelism, especially when addressed to a nation or a race. But it is a question 
whether such evangelism is very effective. The individual American must 
be reached by the personal and historical Christ in such a way that the 
springs of individual personality are regenerated. The process of evangeliz- 
ing a nation or the world cannot be done so simply. 

Others would question the conception of the Kingdom of God as set 
forth in these pages. Is the Kingdom of God an organizable order capable 
of being directly implemented in this world? ‘True, Christians must work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling because God is at work in them; 
they must acquit themselves with a responsibility commensurate with their 
high calling. While Jones grants the eschatological nature of the Kingdom, 
he is in danger of saying that if we were all Christian we would be healthy, 
and that we would have a “Christian” order. Is there no difference between — 
the Kingdom of God and the best human order possible; is there no differ- 
ence between time and eternity, immortality and the resurrection of the 
dead? What shall we say of those Christian groups which have tried to set up 
a Kingdom of God on earth and have failed; or, of those choice spirits in 
history who have become more aware of “the old Adam” in their own hearts 
as they have grown in Christian experience? Perhaps we should take a more 
realistic view of our “Kingdom of God realism,” lest we fall into a very un- — 
realistic perfectionism? Christians are always sinners saved utterly by that 
divine grace through which tensions are inwardly resolved. 

In spite of these “footnotes,” however, we commend the straightforward- 
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ness of these messages addressed to us as Americans, in a time when our na- 
tion confronts a crisis which involves its destiny under God. 


E. G. HoMRIGHAUSEN 


A BOOK SIX CENTURIES IN THE MAKING 


THE PRosieM or Ezexrex, by WitiiAM A. Irwin. The University of Chicago 
Press, $3.00. 


‘ 1B was not many years ago that the Book of Ezekial stood like an impreg- 

nable bastion in the midst of the Old Testament, serving not only as a 
point by which other literary materials might be arranged and under- 
stood, but also as the fons et origo of an emerging Judaism. It has continued 
for many to be until recent times the seamless robe of Old Testament lit- 
erature. The situation is far otherwise today, for its composite character is 
now almost universally recognized. No book of the Old Testament has in 
recent decades been the object of more intensive study than has Ezekiel, and 
as so often in biblical studies, we are coming to see that the earliest pioneers 
were not far from what many now believe to be the main trail. There has 
been gratifying agreement in significant areas, though the area of disagree- 
ment is probably considerably greater. It is well for us to emphasize the 
former as well as the latter. 

The present monograph is essentially an essay in historical criticism. So 
stated, one may fear an arid piece of exposition. But Professor Irwin ap- 
proaches the problem in an unusually fresh and stimulating manner, while 
he adheres scrupulously to his own exacting critical demands. ‘The average 
reader might do well to turn at once to the chapter on “The Work of 
Ezekiel,” for here Professor Irwin gives what he conceives to be the proph- 
et’s ipsissima verba. Anyone with an eye for literary form will be deeply 
impressed. 

After a rewarding survey of the history of the problem, we are given a 
long and detailed section in which the various sections of Ezekiel are ex- 
amined inductively. Beginning with Chapter 15, Professor Irwin is able to 
reconstruct an original prophetic utterance as well as an accompanying, 
though late, commentary. With this as a basis he proceeds to other sections, 
each time employing the criteria discovered and occasionally discovering 
new ones. The result is a gradual increase in the strength of the argument. 
Among the criteria are the existence of false commentary upon the original 
utterance, the presence of the introductory formula “and the word of the 
Lord came to me saying,” a secondary introductory formula, the uniform 
employment of the first person, a characteristic light touch combined with 
crisp and striking brevity of style, and metrical form. Each of these is care- 
fully defined, described, and guarded. 
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The final result ‘of the investigation is somewhat extreme. Over four- 
fifths of the complete book is considered spurious. Two hundred and fifty- 
one verses are genuine in whole or in part, some fifty-five passages in all. 
Most of these are exceedingly brief. But they are the genuine utterances of 
the prophet Ezekiel who lived in the sixth century B.c. Yet the dates are all 
or nearly all spurious. The reference to the prophet’s priestly heritage is 
probably due to the influence of Chapters 40-48. ‘The new Ezekiel is very 
much like the earlier pre-exilic prophets. ‘The book as a whole is the work 
of commentators. Already during the prophet’s lifetime, this process of com- 
mentary began, and it continued beyond the first century a.p. In this connec- 
tion the evidence of the Scheide papyrus is invoked in a most telling man- 
ner. The main result of the present work is to confirm the famous ancient 
rabbinic line, “the men of the Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel.” . 

The radicalism of the results need not stand in the way of Irwin’s thesis. 
But there are objections which one will inevitably raise. One may not infre- 
quently question the literary analysis of passages, and if he is impressed by 
Irwin’s literary patterns, it must be said that much of the work of the com- 
mentators might yield not dissimilar results. But more important, how is it 
that this book of all books of the Old Testament was the one to receive such 
treatment and that this process continued for over six hundred years. One 
might suggest other books equally adapted for such expansion, especially if 
he bears in mind the actual literary units Irwin presents to us. At any rate, 
this new investigation accounts most intriguingly for what must always 
strike the reader of Ezekiel, the remarkable reflection of the religious de- 
velopment of Judaism from the fall of Jerusalem to the emergence of rab- 
binic Judaism. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


THE GENIUS OF EASTERN ORTHODOXY 


‘THE CHURCH OF THE EASTERN CHRISTIANS, by Nicotas ZERNov. The Macmillan 
Company, $1.75. 
Rok a small-sized book this volume is unusually helpful. Its author, who 
has to his credit a number of other valuable works on Russian church 
history, possesses a penetrating insight into the very heart of the subject, as 
well as the ability to express it in clear and concise terms. 

The aim of the work is to explain, primarily to the members of the 
Anglican communion, the essential genius of Eastern Orthodoxy, particu- 
larly of the Russian Church; moreover,.the author undertakes to point out 
the necessary conditions upon which the prospect of unity between those 
two communions depends. In order to accomplish the first, he devotes the 
greater part of the book to a discussion of the worship and the ethos of East- 
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ern Christendom. To him, the chief difference between his and the Western 
_ communions lies in the attitude which the two groups take toward religion: 
_ the Westerners are individualistic, rationalistic, and therefore doctrinal and 
organizationally-minded; the Easterners, on the other hand, largely lack 
these qualities, and prefer to express their religious concepts — which are 
not sharply defined — in symbols rather than syllogisms. They possess a 
much stronger sense of the corporate life of the church, a keen awareness of 
the reality of the “communion of saints.” One may best describe this latter 
_ characteristic by that untranslatable term, sobornost, which is truly funda- 
mental to the whole life of the church. It is a lively belief in the ever-present 
and continuing activity and direction of the Holy Spirit. 


It is the Holy Spirit speaking and acting through the whole body of believers 
who is the teacher and guardian of truth for them. Each Christian therefore hears 
the voice of the Spirit; but because the same voice speaks to the other members of 
the same body, only unanimous decisions reached in an atmosphere of humble 
obedience and perfect concord can be treated as expressing the divine Will... . 
The decrees of Ecumenical Councils are accepted by the Eastern Church not be- 
cause many bishops were gathered at them, not because they met by the order of 
the Roman Emperors or because the representatives of the Bishops of Rome 
were present, but because their decisions were approved by the Holy Spirit 
through the unanimous acceptance of their canons by the body of the Church 


(pp- 55-56). 


As an illustration of this corporate consciousness, the author points out 
that even the episcopal power of ordination is exercised in behalf of the en- 
tire community, and not as an inherent prerogative of the bishop himself. 

As for the problem of reunion, this is treated in the same broad and lib- 
eral spirit. The author shares Khomyakov’s view that the Filioque clause is 
of no doctrinal importance. He acknowledges that the invocation of saints, 
the veneration of the Virgin, and the question of ikons and relics, still are 
causing deep concern to both parties, but optimistically believes that both 
groups are becoming better acquainted with each other’s point of view. ‘The 
real obstacle is that vast numbers of members of both communions remain 
essentially indifferent to reunion. All obstacles can be removed “as soon as a 
real desire for unity flares up among the Eastern Orthodox and Anglican 
Christians” (p. 105). Neither group has hitherto shown itself fully in earnest 
about the matter, and consequently both must share the responsibility for 
the relative lack of success of the reunion endeavors. 

This small work may be heartily recommended as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the study of Eastern Orthodoxy. It should, however, be pointed out 
that the author, belonging to the advanced school of Russian religious 
thought, is not truly representative of the large, influential, official conserva- 
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tive forces in Eastern Orthodoxy who might, perhaps, find fault with his 
views. It may also be mentioned, by way of suggestion, that the statement to 
the effect that the Eastern Church, besides acknowledging the Nicene 
Creed, “does not use any Articles of faith” (p. 52), may be misleading to 
Western readers. After all, there do exist official statements of doctrine 
which are binding on the members of the respective churches and thus 
function as articles of faith. The suggestions regarding the supposed By- 
zantine influences upon the faith of Bohemia and the Celtic influence upon 
the English Reformation (p. 24) rest on exceedingly dubious and slender 
historical foundations. The omission of the name of Sir Thomas Roe, the 
English ambassador at Constantinople at the time of the patriarchate of 
Cyril Lucaris is puzzling (p. 75). But these are, after all, but slight details in 
comparison with the very real and solid value of the book as a whole. 
MATTHEW SPINKA 


PLAIN SPEECH ON URGENT NEEDS 


‘THE PREDICAMENT OF MODERN MAn, by D. ELTON TRUEBLOOD. Harper & Broth- 
ers, $1.00. 


Goop NEws or Gop, by CHARLES E. RAVEN. Harper & Brothers, $1.25. 


LTON TRUEBLOOD’S reputation for lucid style, irresistible logic, 

and adequate grasp of the operation of social and religious forces is ef- 
fectively maintained in the document titled The Predicament of Modern 
Man. Little more than an outline study of the present crisis in culture with 
pointers toward next steps, this small volume is packed with highly signifi- 
cant insights. It cannot be missed by those laymen and clergymen whose 
desperation for light compels discriminating reading. 

Since 1921 clear and strong voices, both inside and outside of the’ Chris- 
tian churches, have been saying in substance what Professor Trueblood 
chooses as the approach to his analysis of our time. The virtue of his treat- 
ment lies not only in his brilliant amplification of the theme but in the dis- 
coveries he has made in the light of it and in his prophetic conclusions. 

The technological miracles which are the boon of this age and which 
make one united and very small world, mechanically speaking, constitute 
the differential by reason of which more is at stake in the threat to twentieth 
century culture than was involved when Graeco-Roman civilization col- 
lapsed. Human nature has always provided a hazard because of the dark 
possibilities involved in the struggle between good and evil. Today, how- 
ever, human nature has in the new instruments of science both the tools 
and the credo which we dare not trust to the casual or the unscrupulous. 

It is not science which Dr. Trueblood condemns, nor the achievements 
of science. The issue lies in the mind and the heart, in our conscious but 
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even more in our unconscious objectives. Our minds are too flabby for this 
hour even when our hearts are honest. Often our hearts are dishonest. 

The real issues, however, are (a) our failure really to look at our plight 
and understand the stage of disintegration our civilization has reached; (b) 
our failure to be as wise about ends as we are ingenious about means; (c) 
_ our unhistorical and tragic effort to live by a religionless ethic; (d) our naive 
assumption that Christianity and secular culture are nearly enough alike to 
pass for each other, and (e) our desperate need of a Christian community 

composed of living cells. 

_ How shall be awakened, in those within and those outside the present 
_ churches, that dynamic sense of responsibility and far-seeing devotion; of 
discrimination between the completely secular and the ethico-religious 
which shall give birth to deeply based Christian cells — cells whose quality 
is unmistakably redemptive? This is the question Dr. Trueblood poses, for 
on this question hangs the fate of civilization. How shall the urbane, so- 
_ phistication of a decaying society be overtaken by God and his men? 

Canon Raven, in his slightly larger and more complex volume, Good 
News of God, is raising essentially the same question although with a differ- 
ent orientation. 

A grateful student of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, Canon Raven says: 
“Its exposition has been my constant theme for over thirty years; its rele- 
vance, its plain and terrible relevance to our present situation seems mani- 
fest.” What the author has to say is divided into eight letters to ‘““My dear 
Henry” in which, with frequent reference to Pauline insights, he states his 
enormous concern for this era in the Church and in civilization. He con- 
fesses to writing with frankness, nay even with violence, and explains his 
mood by a sense of urgency and by the freedom of his status in the church. 

Dr. Raven’s is a stinging analysis of how and where both science and re- 
ligion have gone astray. His array of facts about the schizophrenic civiliza- 
tion in which man is at present trying to carry on brings him to an indict- 
ment of crisis theology, from Barth and all serious neo-Barthians, to their 
more superficial and younger disciples. ‘The theology of this late group he 
describes as “second-hand scraps from the Continent” which, “professing 
to reject fundamentalism, reproduce its most reactionary characteristics, — 
the contrast between religion and science and between piety and social serv- 
ice.’ Canon Raven hints that it may be easy to be a follower of Dr. Barth if 
you live in the comfort of a college high table, but feels that the radiance 
and historical relevance of the gospel of Christ is what the majority of the 
people need and must have if civilization is to survive. The prophets of 
doom seem to Dr. Raven to have missed both the theology and the message 
of the New Testament. He is hard upon Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr who sets 
“Greek and Jew in antithesis.” Dr. Raven feels that many of the “new 
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theologians” are more “loyal to their cause than learned in its advocacy.” 
It is his view that one of the chief defects of our Christianity is the diffidence 
with which modern Christians turn to Paul and his theology as it is so mag- 
nificently stated in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Dr. 
Raven believes that the task of elucidating a Christian theology adequate 
for our day requires a return to the point in Christian history at which 
Origen was side-tracked from our official schemes of Christian thought. 
While much in Origen is impossible for us today, yet the author feels that 
the main lines of his concepts of God’s purpose are of paramount signifi- 
cance now. Both Clement and Origen, according to Dr. Raven, had the root 
of the Christian gospel in their lives and in their thought because for them 
“the constant vitalizing activity of God at work in His world was the essen- 
tial element in their teaching. It is infinitely regrettable that the lines which 
they laid down so well were never followed.” 

The thorough student of today’s crisis in culture will read for himself this 
paradoxical but deeply conceived and scholarly book of Canon Raven. 
Raven is a poet, a naturalist, and a man who loves his fellows with unflinch- 
ing devotion. Some will feel that.he reaches the right and only conclusion 
for the wrong reason when they read his words: ‘“This interdependence of 
vision and action is of course the basis of all human existence.” Others will 
glory in his logic. 

WINNIFRED WYGAL 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE HEART OF RELIGION 


Sac OF RELIGION, by JoAcHIM Wacu. The University of Chicago Press, 
Gees ad in America has been greatly enriched in some respects 
as a consequence of the tragic events in Europe during the last dozen 
years. Impressive documentation of that fact is provided in this volume by 
Professor Wach, formerly of the University of Leipzig but since 1935, at 
Brown University. Beyond question the first able survey in English of the © 
whole field of the sociology of religion, this work also provides in its 
breadth of scope and its wide erudition the most comprehensive study of 
its subject in any language. 

Professor Wach defines the task of the sociology of religion as “‘the study 
of the interrelation and interaction of religion and society with special em- 
phasis on the typology of religious groups.” He repudiates at the outset any 
methodology which would explain either religion or society as an epiphe- 
nomenon of the other, deploring both “an excessive spiritualization of his- 
tory” and a “superficial materialism.” Accepting Otto’s definition of reli- 
gion as “the experience of the Holy,” he makes the objective character of 
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religious experience fundamental for study of it. In opposition to the pro- 
- clivity of anthropologists to interpret religious phenomena in terms of “pro- 
_ jection” and illusion, it is insisted that religious experience has its own au- 
_ tonomous development and its own peculiar dialectic from the beginning. 
Adequate interpretation of religious experience, furthermore, must not 
only grant its objectivity but must also achieve sympathetic insight into its 
inner character and meaning. A study of the social manifestations of religion 
must include an effort to understand their meaning through analysis of the 
inner “spirit” and motives and the accompanying self-interpretation and 
“atmosphere” (pp. 34, 45, 197, 379). Here, as in his earlier three-volume 
work Das Verstehen, Professor Wach develops a central methodological 
principle of his great teacher, Max Weber. It is admitted that the meaning 
of the religious experience defies scientific description and analysis, espe- 
cially in view of the distortion and ambiguity which attend its overt ex- 
pression. 

Professor Wach spends the first three chapters on these and other less im- 
portant “Methodological Prolegomena,” and reiterates them frequently 
throughout the book. But it is not clear that he makes any practical use of 
the “first datum,” the objective reality of that which is Holy. Nor does he 
seem always to adhere to his repudiation of one-sided determinism in the 
interrelations of religion and society; the “atmosphere” of his analysis often 
appears to represent religion as determinative (though the term is ambigu- 
ous in itself) of society (e.g., pp. 56, 254, 382). There is no doubt of the de- 
terminative power ascribed to religion in a sentence in the last paragraph 
of the book: 


The mistake must be avoided of defining “religion in arbitrary fashion, in 
identifying it exclusively with ideas, rites, or institutions which are subject to 
change and transformation, instead of conceiving it as that profoundest source 
from which all human existence is nourished and upon which it depends in all 
_ its aspects: man’s communion with God. 


Nor do Professor Wach’s emphasis on the understanding of meaning in 
religious experience, and his remarkable ability for achieving it, always lead 
to salutary sociological results. They do provide far more profound inter- 
pretations than have come from many anthropologists who have ignored 
the fact that “‘the history of religion, as that of man’s endeavors taken as a 
whole, reveals the amazing latitude of meaning identical gestures and signs, 
acts and deeds, can have” (p. 376). But it is possible to speculate without 
restraint on “similar experiences of the holy’ which yet lead to highly di- 
verse social manifestations (p. 234) and on “a subjective feeling of religious 
solidarity and kinship” which characterizes socially distant members of a 
hereditary nobility (p. 237). Such speculation is hardly illuminating socio- 
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logically when it concludes that a specifically religious community differs 
from natural groups “primarily in a new spirit of unity” (p. 110), and that 
“ultimately, it is the spirit and not any clear-cut overt manifestation which 
distinguishes the sect” (p. 199). If there are no other crucial differentia of 
religious organization, and if, as is maintained elsewhere, the spirit bloweth 
where it listeth, the sociologist of religion may grow in grace but hardly in 
dependable knowledge. The same tendency to look on the heart rather than 
on the outward man leads Professor Wach to accept Frazer’s outmoded dis- 
tinction between magic and religion (p. 351), though he had earlier (p. 336) 
admitted that the attitude and purpose of the magician or “man of God” 
are questions for theological rather than sociological judgment. 

In short, the observations on methodology in this volume are more nearly 
regulative than constitutive of the methods actually employed, as is often 
the case with dissertations on methodology. When he actually comes to 
analysis of religion in society, Professor Wach uses all methods which prom- 
ise to illuminate the material under review. He modestly disclaims any spe- 
cial proficiency in the social sciences but reveals remarkable knowledge and 
perspicacity in the use of their results. There is no indication of original 
field work (except observation of Mohammedan children in Morocco). 
Much of the concrete material in the book concerns preliterates, and is 
drawn from the best monographs and used with discernment. The influence 
of the classical anthropologists is evident in the assumption of stages of cul- 
tural development, with appropriate transitional stages, but no neat scheme 
of unilinear evolution is accepted and the emphasis on the meaning back of 
social phenomena, ambivalent as it is, brings Professor Wach closer to the 
functional anthropologists than to their classical predecessors. In addition, 
results of the historical, psychological, and theological study of religion are 
gathered up along with sociological studies. 

No review could adequately summarize the order of treatment, the wealth 
of material, or even the principal conclusions to which the book comes. It 
must be read to be appreciated. The reading of it is no easy task, as the — 
style is labored and frequently rough and the organization is atomistic 
within particular sections. The author is especially fond of wasting sen- 
tences which affirm all possible alternatives and therefore affirm nothing. 
‘The treatment tends to be either highly theoretical or extremely concrete, 
and the transition from one type of exposition to the other is occasionally 
breath-taking. The scholarly paraphernalia are so extensive that they be- 
come serious impedimenta; the book must be read up and down rather than 
from left to right. Many of the citations might have been profitably omitted 
or consolidated into one long footnote as was done at the beginning of 
Chapter VIII. 

The book is not easy reading; neither are Max Weber and Troeltsch. But 
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the reader will receive much the same kind of reward afforded by the writ- 
_ ings of the two great scholars who have influenced this study most. He will 
find here many of the motifs of Weber and Troeltsch in more highly devel- 
oped form. Brilliant typological analyses of religious leadership and group- 
ing will be of special significance to students and leaders of religion, and the 
~ comprehensive and discerning treatment of the interrelationships of reli- 
gion and society will do much to give the sociology of religion a respected 


place in the social sciences. 
LisTON POPE 


ABLE ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIP 


ForM-CrITICISM OF THE SyNopTIC HEALING NARRATIVES, Dy LAURENCE J. Mc- 
GInLEY, S.J. Woodstock College Press, Woodstock, Maryland, $2.75. 

N this study an able Roman Catholic scholar examines the method of 

Form Criticism as exemplified in its leaders, Bultmann and Dibelius. He 
limits his examination to the synoptic healing narratives “because they 
form the bulk of the Gospel miracles’ and “because the form-critics have 
devoted special attention to analyzing them” (p. 28), as well as ‘“‘because of 
their intrinsic importance for the Catholic apologist and exegete”’ (p. v). It is 
possible also that he chooses them because of the general agreement among 
students of the gospels in favor of their historicity; the conservative charac- 
ter of his conclusions is more likely to win assent. Had he chosen nature- 
miracles, for example, or the stories which Dibelius (From Tradition to 
' Gospel, c. V) classifies as legends, the analogies from Hellenistic and Jewish 
sources would have seemed more striking, and the historicity of the tradi- 
tions, more doubtful. In the case of the healing narratives, however, his con- 
clusion (p. 153) is manifestly true. “The synoptic narratives so differ from 
the analogies adduced that their very form indicates a different origin and 
development.’ Comparison of rabbinic stories or the testimonies carved on 
tablets at Epidaurus inevitably reveals these differences, as Dibelius himself 
admits (op. cit., p. 171). But the differences can be exaggerated; McGinley’s 
valuable survey of healing traditions (pp. 145-49) itself shows many simi- 
larities. 

In considering general principles, it must be agreed that Dibelius’ theory 
of a definite class of “‘story-tellers’”’ in the early church is most unlikely, like 
the theory that acommunity or group of communities produced the gospels. 
But to say that ‘Matthew, Mark and Luke have each their distinctive per- 
sonal traits” (p. 5) is to understate the case; each of them has worked over 
traditional materials in the interest of one or more theological theories, as 
Ropes observed. And to uphold the testimony of Papias as “an ounce of an- 
cient information which is authentic” (p. 23) is to overlook the character of 
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Papias’ work: it is haggadic, legendary to the last degree. Roman Catholic 
criticisms of the two-source theory as over-simple can be turned against the 
use of Papias as if he were an historian. 

McGinley’s work, with its strong stress on the historical element in the 
gospels and its awareness of modern research, should remind Protestants’ 
that we are not the sole historical investigators of early Christianity. Such 
studies as this, and the Studies in Christian Antiquity published by J. Quas- 
ten at the Catholic University in Washington, should be known to scholars 
everywhere. The best introduction to the New Testament since Jiilicher- © 
Fascher is the Précis d’Introduction au Nouveau Testament by. Gaia 
Schaefer of Braunsberg, which I know only in the French translation by 
M. Grandclaudon (Mulhouse, 1939). And since conservative Protestantism 
today does not seem to possess a voice in critical circles, it is well to realize 
that there is another side. Extreme form criticism is not everywhere eagerly | 
accepted. We do possess Greek translations of some actual words of Jesus; we 
do possess some authentic stories about him. It is the merit of Roman Catho- 
lic scholarship that it learnedly defends the tradition. 

To his bibliography (which should be called “‘select”) might be added — 
such works as J. H. Ropes, The Synoptic Gospels (1934); H. J. Cadbury, 
The Peril of Modernizing Jesus (1937), especially pages 79-82; D. E. Adams, 
Man of God (1941); J. Tambornino, De antiquorum daemonismo (1909); 
A. M. Vitti, review of Grant, Form C riticism, and Florit, I] M etodo, etc., in 
Biblica 14 (1936), pp. 246-53; and McGinley’s own articles in Theological 
Studies 2 (1941), pp. 451 ff. and 3 (1942), pp. 47 ff., which are the foundation 


of this book. 
RoBERT M. GRANT 


A MODERN MYSTICISM 


Say YES TO THE Licut, by ALLEN A. HUNTER. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


q paw author of this attractive little book has set out to give a helpful in- 

struction to the ordinary man on how to face toward the light which is 
in Jesus and keep growing in the right direction. It is not the philosopher 
or the theologian speaking, but rather the pastor who is wanting to help his 
people in showing the techniques for laying hold of the surrounding re- 
sources for abundant living. The underlying premise is that just as the 
natural world is encompassed by the healing power of the sun, so the soul is 
in the presence of the eternal light. The secret of living is to open toward 
that light and by the constant “recharging of the will” to ever keep the up- 
ward path. The style of the author is vivid and interesting, filled with illu- 
minating illustration. The thrust of the whole work is to make the reader 
eager not only to live in close touch with the divine by prayer and medita- 
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_ tion, but facing toward the light beyond, to let that vision give a new illu- 
_ mination to the daily walk with man that shall serve society and help turn 
_ the world from a jungle to more of a home. Dr. Hunter illustrates from the 
life of Jesus that it was his constant choice of light that made him the great 
: “Yes” of and for humankind. The saints, too, have shown the way of the 
_ training of the will, and we must follow them in ascending the rungs of the 
ladder toward the final vision of God. 

_ The writer has done his appointed task well, but as I close the book, I am 
haunted with a feeling that he has omitted and forgotten something ex- 
ceedingly vital in the Christian tradition and has concentrated on a fruit of 
the spirit rather than its root. Does it not seem an oversimplified optimism 
to assert that “‘each one of us has within him — call it the real self, the soul, 
the funkelin, the sinteresis, spark, light, or Christ within — each of us has 
the power at any instant to point our life in the right direction”? (p. 136). 
Do we? Is that the psychology of New Testament religion? What then be- 
comes of the genuine experience of being overwhelmed by the presence of 
God? St. Paul would hesitate to speak of the expenditure and effort of the 
will as the ladder by which we go on to perfection. Instead he was most pro- 
foundly “laid hold on” and “possessed”’ by the grip of the Eternal God in 
Christ. It is not the God which is in ourselves that presses upon us as much 
as the God of Grace and Revelation who calls and draws us to himself. 

It is this clear distinction from the mystic’s way that must be spoken in de- 
fense of the classic way of faith. There are among the saints “athletes of 
reconciliation” and their steps of ““Do and See” lead on to disciplined living. 
But the way of trust and daily forgiveness and peace in Christ through com- 
mitment and acceptance is primary. Jesus is the man who said “Yes” to the 
light through struggle, and suffering, to be sure, but he is himself the Light 
and God was in him drawing and compelling and reconciling. In him was 
God’s great “Yes” to the world. (II Corinthians 1:19.) 

Calling attention to this area is not to deny the importance of the train- 
ing of the will and the exercise of the spirit in the Christian life. But there is 
a healthy sense in which all genuine religion includes both “action and in- 
teraction,” to use Deissman’s phrase, or “training and revelation” to use the 
terminology of Séderblom. We are in danger of missing the profundities of 
Christianity in a moralizing, humanistic, natural religion if we claim too 
much for the ability of the soul to rise to God. Luther spoke for the saints, 
too, when he said: “I believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength 
believe in Jesus Christ or come to Him, but the Holy Spirit has called me—.” 

Take Hunter’s book and read. It is a sensitive modern exposition of the 
via mystica. His concern with the problem of pacifism in the Christian’s 
soul is a picture of the actual struggle with the light amidst the darkness. 

CLIFFORD ANSGAR NELSON 
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CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY WITHIN THE 
PROCESSES OF HISTORY 


THE Cuurcu Must Win! by Cuartes Tupor Leper. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, $1.75. 
S the title indicates, this book is a direct call to the Church to assume its 
full responsibility in the process of history today. The kind of impor- 
tance is attributed to the Church that Amos in his day attached to Israel. It 
is the importance not of privilege but of primary obligation. The Church 
has the truth and the life needed to dissolve the antagonisms of our time and 
create a new world. But it is falling far short of its duty and opportunity. 
Importance means repentance rather than pride; renewed dedication in- 
stead of complacency. 

Into this treatment are woven the vital issues which bear upon humanity’s 
hopes for a better world. Just to list these issues repeats what has come to be 
an almost trite catalogue, but here their inner relatedness are revealed and 
the “common front” of paganism, against the Christian ideal which they 
reveal. Social justice, race, war — this trinity of moral problems now presses 
hard upon the social validity of the Christian Church and the Christian gos- 
pel. Despite all difficulties, the Church must face and not evade them. The 
demand is not primarily even upon the institution of the Church or upon 
its leadership, although heavy claims rest there, but upon the individual 
Christian. Personal faith and depth of conviction constitute the living fount 
of all the Church can do. 

A true perspective appears of the relation of the Christian world mission 
and the ecumenical movement. The creation of actual and vital Christian 
communities all over the world, which modern missionary work has accom- 
plished, both issues in the need of an ecumenical movement and gives it 
substance. The book brings to church people authentic and interpreted 
knowledge of the growing unity of the Church in our time and summons 
individual Christians to the front line in what constitutes a crucial struggle 
between Christianity and paganism the world over. 

‘The writer, who is a secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, had the advantage of a tour of all important fields of his denomination 
after a good part of the world was already involved in the war. This gave 
him direct touch with and knowledge of the impact of the war upon the 
younger churches in many countries. Continuous and personal acquaint- 
ance with national Christians has kept him abreast of developments and 
made the whole matter of the Church in the world vivid and concrete. 

A question might be raised as to the tendency to oversimplify the moral 
aspect of the war and make it too much a case of right against wrong. Dr. 
Leber does make it plain that there is much of wrong and injustice and 
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racial intolerance and oppression among ourselves. But there is little, if 
any, recognition of the general clash of national interests and the almost 
_ inevitable movement of forces that brought on the present conflict. A con- 
_fession of the failure of our own nation to join the League of Nations or 
_ otherwise assume actively a part in world affairs points in this direction. But 
- we must not forget that back of all this lies the general world scene of na- 
tional ambitions, power politics and programs for “security.” If we too com- 
pletely moralize this war for the sake of present stimulus to national unity 
and effort, we are going to find it impossible to approach post-war recon- 
_ struction with a realistic outlook. Instead we shall be prepared to take an 
attitude toward our enemies, especially Japan, that will sanctify the most 
unwise and vindictive measures. 

The lack of any such objective statement of these structural facts in the 
book, despite the call to national repentance and deeper Christian living, 
_ may serve to cultivate this oversimplified view of the war with the resulting 
_ effect upon post-war settlements. With this one reservation, taken for what- 
ever it is worth, the book can be characterized as a vigorous call to under- 
standing of, and personal participation in, the life of a Church both mis- 
sionary and ecumenical, and now confronted with a great opportunity. 

HucH VERNON WHITE 


THE RELIGIOUS ENIGMA OF RUSSIA 


PEOPLE, CHURCH AND STATE IN MopeErRN Russia, by PAuL B. ANDERSON. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 
R. ANDERSON’S book is an attempt to interpret the complicated re- 
lationship between the people, the Church and the State in Russia on 
the basis of the dialectic method which is the official method of reasoning in 
present-day Russia. The enterprise is interesting indeed, but the result is 
rather disappointing. Mr. Anderson seems gravely to overestimate the im- 
portance of the dialectical method in the real social processes which have 
taken place in Russia under the Communists. Those in power have often 
used the method to explain what happened and what they did, but their ex- 
planations have more often than not borne the character of justifications or 
rationalizations; whereas their actions were really determined by their op- 
portunism, especially by their firm resolution to remain in power at any 
price. Moreover, even in the official philosophy of the Communist leaders, 
not so much dialectics as dialectical materialism has played the major part. 
It is, however, well known that since 1927 the original scheme of dialectical 
materialism has gradually evolved toward a configuration not far distant 
from Carlyle’s hero theory. Finally, it is rather surprising that Mr. Ander- 
son, who is in deep sympathy with Russian Orthodoxy and displays an un- 
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usual understanding of the particular religious experience of the Russian 
people, is inclined to place Marxism on the same level in his value system. 
This is, by the way, clearly displayed on the jacket where the cross and the 
hammer-and-sickle symbol of Russian Marxism appear together. The au- 
thor has probably seen no way to find a symbol for the third object of his in- 
vestigation, the Russian people. The reason is simple; this symbol is still the 
Holy Cross, as proved by the surprising survival of religion despite twenty 
years of reckless persecution and by the far-reaching concessions made to it 
by the Marxists in the course of the past few years. 

The general perspective into which events are placed by Mr. Anderson 
can hardly be accepted. For Mr. Anderson, the general sequence of events 
has been the external defeat of the Church, the recognition of this defeat by 
the Church leaders and their adjustment to the new situation. But he does 
not perceive the major defeat of the foes of religion who, after three re- 
pulsed attacks, were compelled to establish almost cordial relations with 
the Orthodox Church, even though they continue to consider it “a misguid- 
ing institution.” Probably the author is unaware of this defeat because he 
is inclined not to concede that there were religious persecutions in Russia 
under the Communists. In his opinion, the Communists have carried out a 
kind of pincer movement, one arm being socialist construction and the 
other enlightenment. One may ask this question: when churches were for- 
cibly closed, bishops and priests jailed or executed and objects of veneration 
desecrated, was this socialist construction or socialist enlightenment? 

_ Of misleading interpretations the book is full. On the other hand, sincere 
and usually successful attempts are made to make the religious development 
in Russia understandable “to the people in the West,” accustomed as they 
are to a different “religious climate.” Long quotations from important but 
not easily accessible sources help in this endeavor. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


THE HOPE OF A PEACEFUL WORLD 


APPROACHES TO WorRLD PEACE, A Symposium edited by LYMAN Bryson, Louts 
FINKELSTEIN, Ropert M. MAcIver. Harper & Brothers, $5.00. 

‘THE CHURCH AND THE NEw Worutp Minp. The Drake Lectures for 1944. St. 
Louis, The Bethany Press, $2.00. 


a ed two books represent collective efforts at thinking out the theoreti- 

cal fundamentals of peace and the practical ways of their realization. 
The longer book contains the papers read and comments made at the fourth 
meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their 
Relations to the Democratic Way of Life, held in New York in September 
1943; the shorter one offers ten lectures by eight contributors delivered un- 
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der the auspices of the Disciples of Christ at Drake University in Des 
Moines in 1944. The New York lectures try to be comprehensive in both 
‘ways: they wish to analyse all the different approaches to peace, historical, 
psychological, economic, educational, artistic, philosophical and religious; 
and the speakers represent all shades of opinion, religious and free thinking, 
-absolutist and relativist, Catholic and Protestant, Jewish and Confucianist. 
The wealth of thoughts offered is overwhelming and bewildering; almost 
all of the papers will repay a careful study, and the book gains in attractive- 
ness for the reader by the fact that it offers not only the papers but also the 
discussion, sometimes pertinent comments of disagreement by other au- 
thorities in the same field. Especially valuable is the exchange of opinions 
following the papers presented by some philosophers and theologians, par- 
ticularly those of Edgar S. Brightman, A. Campbell Barnet, Charles W. 
Morris, Filmer S. C. Northrop and John C. Bennett. 

The problems discussed in the book are too diverse, the approach is too 
manifold to allow the reviewer to do more than point to one single essay, 
not for its intrinsic merit but because it represents a point of view not fre- 
quently voiced. Mr. Bingham Dei looks to an unprecedented influence of 
American culture all over the world after the war, but he would hesitate to 
see two American cultural elements assume any greater prestige after the 
war than they have already enjoyed; namely, American race prejudices and 
the grandiose American conception of the Christian religion. 


This grandiose conception of one’s own religion presents a grave problem be- 
cause self-styled religious superiority is no more a domestic question than racial 
superiority; it inevitably but unnecessarily colors one’s view of the war and the 
peace. . . . Lord Halifax has repeatedy declared that we were engaged in a war 
to save the Christian civilization. . . . Equally questionable is the constantly re- 
peated assertion among church circles that peace in the post-war world can be 
built only on the basis of the teachings of the Christian religion. . . . When one 
stops to think about the way in which a great many Americans are obsessed with 
(their) superiority, one can not help asking whether there is not a basic national 
character that is essentially combative and that it is characterized by a tremendous 
urge toward absolute certainty or perfection and undisputed success. 


On a more popular level similar attitudes have been often expressed by 
Orientals who have pointed out that imperialism or war making seem to be 
a curse brought from the Occident to the Orient. The present reviewer be- 
lieves that this opinion lacks completely any historical perspective and re- 
veals an entirely unwarranted superiority attitude, an alleged peacefulness 
or devotion to the liberty of others on the part of the victims of “white” 
strength. In reality Orientals created as great and more devastating empires 
than Occidental nations; Asia and Africa, before the advent of the white 
man, have been the fields of endless war and cruel extermination, while 
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often the white man has imposed peace and the reign of law. And though 


Christianity has not succeeded — and will not succeed — in creating a per- , 


fect human order, there is every indication that Western civilization, this 
modern growth from Greek, Roman and Palestinian roots, has awakened a 
deeper sense of social responsibility, a more alert conscience, a deeper sense 
for the majesty of law and the dignity of the individual than any other 
civilization so far has done. 

Much more united in its theme and approach than the first volume is the 
symposium which embodies the results of the Drake Conference. ‘The lec- 
tures try, on the whole successfully, to avoid the pitfalls of an easy moralizing 
optimism which fights shy of the real difficulties involved in the inter- 
national issues. ‘To their solution much more is needed than good will or 
the quest for a “just” peace; an intelligent understanding of the deep-rooted 
legacy of the past and its obligations, constructive patience, and a will to 
compromise are the essential prerequisites for any lasting and growing inter- 
national order. Three of the ten lectures seem to the present reviewer 
especially worthwhile: Professor Hocking’s paper on “Faith and World Or- 
der,” the profound discussion about peace in the Orient by Mr. Searle Bates 
which fortunately avoids all the usual American complacencies, and Dr. 
Cleo W. Blackburn’s incisive and substantial lecture on “peace begins at 
home.” Mr. Bates, whose contribution deserves the widest audience possi- 


ble, warns us that the making of peace and the keeping of peace will require 


genuine adjustment and co-operation among the nations. “To attempt to 
determine the pattern in America, and then’in the name of righteousness to 
use our military and economic power to force the world into that pattern is 


colossal hypocrisy and colossal imperialism — doomed from the outset to 
terrible failure.” 


HAns KouHn 


LIVING RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


THE RIsE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, by Lewis J. SHERRILL. The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50. 


AES understand Christian education, Dean Sherrill rightly holds, one 


must begin with Christianity itself. For Christian education is not “a 


body of devices set up apart from a living church. Rather, Christian educa- 
tion flows forth out of something far greater than itself, that is, out of a liv- 
ing religion.” Hence, the historical approach to Christian education is espe- 
cially rewarding. It shows that education is necessary to Christianity, which 
“cannot continue to exist without education”; and, on the other hand, that 


“ ‘Christian’ education apart from a living Christian faith is . . . merely a 
tinkling cymbal.” 
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This is the first volume of a projected two-volume work. The importance 
of the material, and its vital relevance to the issues which Protestant Chris- 
tianity is facing today, justify its immediate publication. It covers more than 

two thousand years, beginning with education among the Hebrews, and 
ending with the fourteenth century. It is thus, for the Protestant, a study 
of foundations and background; and the clarity and insight with which 
Dean Sherrill discusses these awaken eager anticipation of the volume 
which will begin with the Reformation and carry the account on to the 
present. 

This book reveals sound historical scholarship, which is not content to 
repeat the usual stock-in-trade of the text-books, but has gone straight to the 
sources. But it is more than history; it is an essay in interpretation, which 
makes a profoundly significant contribution to the discussion of the phi- 
losophy of Christian education. 

Throughout the book it is maintained 


that both in the Hebrew-Jewish faith and in Christianity there is the constant 
effort to discern the nature of the Supreme Being, to discover how he manifests 
himself most significantly, to know what his will for man is, and to identify and 
secure the supreme values of existence; and that the nature of the positions 
taken governs the nature of the education at a particular time and place. 


‘The major questions to ask with respect to any particular form of Christian 
education are: “What is the central object of faith? What is the nature of the 
Christian church? How do divine resources enter human life?” For pro- 
phetic religion faith is in God as Person, and Christian faith in its first form 
was faith in Christ as a Person. But for orthodox Judaism faith became 
equivalent to faithfulness in keeping the Law; and in Christianity faith be- 
gan to represent assent to creedal statements, and then submission to the 
church and its tradition. The church began as an inspired community, with 
a structure that approached “spiritual democracy.” It became a sacerdotal 
hierarchy, and then an autocracy. While the Word, the Sacraments, and 
prayer have always been recognized by Christians as “means of grace,” tra- 
dition took precedence over Scripture in the centuries prior to the Reforma- 
tion, and a growing, hardening, dominant sacramentalism kept the church 
from facing realistically the problems of the Christian education of growing 
children and the Christian instruction of the people. 

A chapter is devoted to education among the Hebrews up to the Exile, 
and one to Jewish education thereafter. The two chapters on the gospel 
foundations of Christian education, entitled “Jesus and the Kingdom of 
God” and “Jesus and the Character of God,” are the best in the book — pro- 
found, penetrating, true. They occupy sixty-four pages, and it would be 
quite possible to reprint these two chapters separately for wide circulation. 
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If every minister and teacher were to read, mark, and inwardly digest these 
two chapters, the basis would be laid for a great advance in Christian edu- 
cation and in the life of the Christian church. 

Chapters on education in primitive Christianity and in the ancient 
church carry the story up to Gregory the Great; then follow one on “Medie- 
val Symbols of Thought” and one on “Schools of the Medieval Church.” 
The result is a bit depressing, unless the reader knows that the Renaissance 
and the Reformation are just around the corner. Dean Sherrill informs his 
readers of that fact; but, quite properly, does not undertake to turn the 
corner in this volume. 

He is so careful at this point that his discussion practically ends with the 
thirteenth century. Except for brief mention of Ockham and Wyclif, and 
reference to such works as Archbishop Thoresby’s Lay Folks’ Catechism, 
the fourteenth century is not dealt with. Presumably the work of Wyclif, and 
such matters as are summarized in B. L. Manning’s The People’s Faith in 
the Time of Wyclif, are reserved for the beginning of the next volume. So 
too, doubtless, is Jean Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris in the 
closing years of the fourteenth century, whose interest in the welfare of 
students and in the Christian education of children, expressed in his ser- 
mon De parvulis ad Christum trahendis, looked toward a better day. 

The notes reveal a thorough use of the sources, and incidentally contain 
an excellent working bibliography. For the latter purpose I would suggest 
the addition of William Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, O. D. Watkins’ 
A History of Penance, and C. A. Briggs’ History of the Study of Theology. 
Errors are few; one, that should be corrected in a second printing, is the 
repeated reference to Dr. Alfred Seeberg, author of Der Katechismus der 
Urchristenheit and similar works, as D. A. Seeberg. 

It is time for protagonists of Christian education to cease their preoccu- 
pation with educational method, and to deal directly with the problems of 
the content of Christian teaching. Psychology is an indispensable aid to edu- 
cation, but it cannot determine the ends or final values of life, or spin out of 
itself the web of knowledge. The experimental method is fruitful, not when _ 
it is used without presupposition or content, but when it is applied to new 
material in the full light of what we already know and believe. Genuinely 
creative teaching takes place, not in the absence of transmission of a herit- 
age, but where transmission is so adequate that it serves as a base for further _ 
action and inquiry. 

Professor Sherrill’s work might well be subtitled an historical introduc-_ 
tion to the philosophy of Christian education. It is a thoughtful, scholarly, 
and I think lasting, addition to the literature of the subject, and to our re- 
sources for dealing with the issues of Christian education today. 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF EDUCATION WITHOUT 
PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Tue UNIversity AND THE Mopern Wor p, by ARNOLD S. Nasu. The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50. 
HIS book is a plea for a frank acceptance of the Nazi and Communist 
notion that presuppositionless education is impossible. Nash, however, 
rejects both the Nazi and Communist ideologies as unsuitable in content 
and argues for putting in their place the Christian philosophy. He quotes 
with approval Berdyaev, Tillich, Niebuhr — in the field of religion; R. M. 
Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler — in educational theory. This quotation from 
Berdyaev seems to represent his own point of view (p. 266): “If a thinker is 
a Christian and believes in Christ, he is not in the least bound to make his 
philosophy conform to the Orthodox or Catholic or Protestant theology; 
but he may acquire the mind of Christ and this will make his philosophy 
different from that of non-Christian thinkers.” 

Mr. Nash does not say how one may know what is the mind of Christ. 
Again and again he seems to assume that there is a Christian position which 
one may take as an approach to science, philosophy, politics, and religion. 
He doesn’t indicate which of the many Christian positions which have been 
taken for 2000 years is the Christian position. He leaves no one any doubt 
that it is not that of the Roman Catholic Church, and a quick reader would 
get the impression that the position usually called “‘neo-orthodox” incor- 
porates the mind of Christ and is the Christian faith. He supports his posi- 
tion with pungent and powerful language which gains in strength by the 
elimination of qualifications in the interest of accuracy. 

Some of his chapters are marked by extraordinary insight and analytical 
discrimination. Chapter II on ‘““The Rise of Scientific Individualism” is very 
strong. In this chapter he shows how Luther’s Protestantism, in breaking the 
grip of Catholic authority upon the human mind, laid the foundations for 
democracy and for capitalism and for middle class society — (he might have 
added, and for universal, compulsory, tax-supported public education). His 
analysis of the development of the scientific movement and his statement of 
its convictions and postulations are excellent. 

When Nash discusses (Chapter III) ““The Decline of Scientific Individu- 
alism,” he seems to this reviewer less happy. His epithets frequently beg the 
question he is discussing. His sweeping statements need support by citation. 


If by science we mean the establishment of causal connections between phe- 
nomena whereby if we are given a knowledge of the past and the present we can 
predict the future, then we are radically mistaken. Instead, we must replace such 
an erroneous belief by the notion that scientific investigation is the attempt to 
correlate phenomena in such a way that one event can be interpreted in terms 
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of and with reference to others and its future predicted in terms of probability 


(p. 106). 

This position is quite familiar to those who are acquainted with the newer 
science. There is no indication that Mr. Nash recognizes that it was experi- 
mentation and scientific investigation which made the older presuppositions 
untenable. He seems to assume that you correct the mistakes of science with 
metaphysics. Would it not be more accurate to say that you correct the un- 
scientific conclusions of some “scientists” by being more truly scientific 
rather than by abandoning science for interpretation? He raves at fact- 
finding commissions (p. 111) as if there were people who assume that the 
mere finding of facts gave you solutions. You might grant that facts do not 
furnish their own interpretations but we still need to find the facts. Facts do 
make it harder for evil men to exploit the weak and ignorant for their own 
ends. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Nash’s arguments are 
strongly colored by the neo-supernaturalist bias against human intelligence 
as untrustworthy gua human. This shows in his lack of discrimination be- 
tween “science” and “‘some scientists.” He himself brackets words together 
like liberal-scientific-individualist-middle-class very much as the Nazis 
bracket “‘liberal-democracy-Jewish” or the Marxists, “capitalism-democ- 
racy-individualism.” 

Nash’s critique of ‘““The Marxist Synthesis and the Soviet University” is 
brilliant. As the reader goes through the book he looks forward with ex- 
pectancy to the positive and constructive suggestions he will find in the final 
chapters. The second, fourth and fifth chapters are so good that the last chap- 
ters should be much better. It is difficult to see how Reinhold Niebuhr could 
say that the book “works out the foundations of a new theory of university 
education.” ‘There is nothing whatever new in his plea for authoritarian 
indoctrination. Nazism and Marxism demonstrate the disaster which over- 
takes science, philosophy, art and religion when they are made subject to 
political and economic ideology. Nash’s suggestion that they be subject in- 
stead to what he calls “the Christian philosophy,” does not help much. 
There were varieties of Christian philosophy even in the New Testament. - 
Nash says it is impossible to study science, particularly social science, except 
within the framework of a class culture. He seems to assume that only reli- 
gion and philosophy can be held outside a cultural prejudice. He seems to 
make exactly the opposite mistake from that of some secular educators who 
always assume that physics and geography can be studied scientifically or 
objectively but that religious teaching must always be left to sectarian 
teachers. 

Mr. Nash is so earnest that he falls into lawyerlike, special pleading and 
the trick of opposing positions held by men whose views on other matters 
he is able to dispute. We need books on university education which can be 
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more sharply discriminating between the strengths and weaknesses of such 
- movements as “‘liberalism”’ “democracy,” and “capitalism,” and we need an 
intelligent, rational, scientific search for a better synthesis of values. We 
are not helped much in this needed quest by a mere beating against the 
_ strawman of “twentieth century liberalism” or the substitution of new to- 
_ talitarianisms for the old. There is no need to fear what may happen to the 
Christian faith and philosophy if men are really scientific in their search for 
truth. 
SAMUEL L. HAMILTON 


OTHER REVIEWS 


THe TriumpnH oF Lirz, edited with an introduction by Horace GREGORY. 
The Viking Press, $2.50. 
HIS anthology is subtitled, Poems of Consolation for the English- 
speaking World. It contains 300 poems by 158 poets, and spans six cen- 
turies. 

The motive of the collection is the awful reality of violent death facing so 
many of this generation. It speaks to their condition and the world’s. None 
the less, it is not preoccupied with war. “We are beginning to know truly 
that the mere presence of death is a shadow and no more than a shadow; 
and that human dignity and faith in the power of God have outfaced it and 
will continue to survive” (p. Xi1i). 

This devout affirmation is interpreted by the poet’s sensitiveness to the 
deep kinship of all sorrow. The situations to which he brings consolation 
are wide ranging. They include the lover deserted by the fickle mistress as 
well as friendship terminated for all of mortal life by death. Within this spa- 
cious reach of interest unusually generous space is given to “devotionals,” 
by which term the compiler designates the poetry of religious consolation. 
In this section he draws a line between the “metaphysicals” (that is to say, 
theologically conceived poetry) and the kind of devotional verse which 
“speaks its praise, its faith, its grief, its consolations and its joys directly toa 
reawakened ear.” In the selection of poems the choices have been “in favor 
of the less complex, the less ironical and the less doubt-inspired examples of 
devotional verse.” This principle, however, does not seem to have domi- 
nated the other sections of the book. They include a higher proportion of 
verse which the contemporary mind will find artificial in form and dated in 
dialect. Milton, Shelley, and Keats we accept, of course, for force of passion 
and inherent beauty; but not a few seventeenth and eighteenth century 
poems in the collection could have been spared in favor of more “folksy” 
verse from whatever century derived. 
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Group RELATIONS AND Group ANTAGONISMS, edited by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


HE book under review is a transcription of discussions held in New 
a Pees under the auspices of the Institute for Religious Studies in 1942— 
43- It concerns the mental images of other social groups than our own which 
we carry in our heads and bring to bear upon our relationships with them. 
They are largely misshapen images, misconceived; they do not represent 
the actuality of the other group. 

From this viewpoint consideration is first given to the particular problems 
of group relationships and antagonisms in the United States, followed bya 
more sketchy survey of the same matters on a world scale. The domestic ver- 
sion of the situation is presented by representatives of four nationalities 
and ethnic groups; the Eastern European, Italian-American, Negro and 
Chinese, and of three religious groups; Roman Catholic, Jewish and the 
Society of Friends. The more fragmentary survey of the world scene focuses 
on Europe and Latin-America. Stewart G. Cole’s summary of European 
conflicts of culture discloses the welter of ethnic, religious and political mix- 
tures which constitutes the hitherto unsolved problem of the peace of the 
Continent. Oscar Janowsky’s discussion of ethnic and cultural minorities 
clarifies the differences between minority problems in the United States and 
in countries where the accepted bulwarks of democracy have been absent or 
imperfectly maintained. Frank Tannenbaum’s discussion of South America 
somewhat fearsomely turns on the formula that Latin-America, with the 
exception of Argentina, Uruguay, Southern Brazil and Central Chile, is es- 
sentially a region of half-breeds. One of the most discriminating of the dis- 
cussions, that by Jacob Robinson, submits the alleged Soviet solution of the 
minorities’ problem to analysis, and shows that the according of constitu- 
tional rights to the conglomerate peoples of the Soviet Union is a different 
matter from the administration of life through the Comintern. 

Dr. MacIver’s summation compresses within a single issue the great va- 
riety of manifestation of group tensions; namely, that of “how people can 
live together in a multi-group society.’’ The United States has such a society, 
but the concrete form of its resulting problems differs from that of Europe 
in that our minority groups are not for the most part entrenched in geo- 
graphical culture “islands” but are rather dispersed within our larger inclu- 
sive system. The peace of the world depends upon a democratic solution of 
the relations of groups, minorities and majorities, one to another. 

Few will doubt this proposition. A reading of the book suggests the reflec- 
tion, nowhere specifically recognized in its pages, that the cultural plural- 
ism it defends means something different, after all, to those groups that have 
no real expectation of being able powerfully to influence world organiza- 
tion and those which feel a destiny or obligation in that direction. 
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Biack Gops oF THE MeEtTrRopo.is — NEGRo Reicious Cutts oF THE URBAN 
Nortu, by ARTHUR Hurr Fauser. University of Pennsylvania Press, $2.00. 


Re UNG with the more typical emotional sects in vogue among 
Negroes, which find their queer stresses of doctrine and conduct wholly 
within the Christian tradition, the author has selected for study five Negro 
religious movements which he thinks reflect somewhat definitely an urban 
environment. Only one of these approximates the more usual type. Two 

stress the uniqueness of African racial descent and qualities as a basis for reli- 
_ gious organization, and involve a formal breach with the Christian tradi- 
tion. These are the Black Jews and the Moorish Science Temple of America. 
The other two reflect the engaging prophetic personalities of “Daddy” 
Grace and Father Divine to both of whom quasi-divine qualities and 
powers are ascribed. The author became a participant observer of the move- 
ments which he records over a period of two years. His materials present the 
results of many interviews and other valuable case records. His direct obser- 
‘vation makes a real contribution in an important field, though his analyses 
are somewhat too formal and his generalizations scarcely original. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


RECONSTRUCTION AND INTERCHURCH 
AID IN EUROPE 


apne American office of the World Council has just published for the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction a forty-four 
page pamphlet containing extensive excerpts from three highly important 
papers by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. The purpose of the pamphlet is to 
describe the bitter need of post-war Europe and to make a discriminating 
statement as to the means which will be necessary to meet its demands. Per- 
haps even more important, as a natural corrective to the inconsistencies of 
the American mind, is the introductory article dealing with the ideological 
basis of the situation. It is extraordinarily necessary that Europe and Amer- 
ica understand each other while they collaborate in reconstruction efforts. 
Dr. ‘t Hooft pictures Europe as confronted by three friendly-alien pow- 
ers — Russia, the United States and Great Britain. 


Europe will less than ever stand alone in the world. Ideologies protected by 
great powers will work upon it. It will need to think and act in terms of the domi- — 
nant “forces.” Will it not be driven to choose between Moscow, London and 
New York? Must it not decide either for the dynamic concrete solutions offered 
by Russia, the prosperity that comes from the United States, or the stability of 
the British via media2 


Americans will be both intrigued and possibly shocked by Dr. ’t Hooft’s 
placement of Russia and the United States as opposites whose influences are 
equally problematical. 


Confronting Russia — and confronting her in more senses than one — stands 
the United States of America, which is learning for the first time in history that a 
great power cannot live in permanent isolation and is now fully decided to throw 
all its weight into the balance. And here too it is not only a case of political or 
economic weight, but also ideological weight. In the world of tomorrow the two 
great propagandist and “missionary” and (in the most general sense of the word) 
“imperialist” powers will be “non-European” powers, a situation unknown by 
the world since the beginning of the Middle ARES Sein 

We may therefore say that the great question facing continental Europe is 
whether it wishes to become the battle field of great ideologies which come from 
without or a laboratory where, not without learning what can be learned from 
others, truly European solutions are worked out. This does not raise the question 
of continental nationalism. It is rather a question of finding solutions which are 
appropriate to the European condition today. 


Most Americans will heartily concur in the judgment that only Europe 
can prescribe specifically for Europe. Questioning whether we may hope 
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“that Europe will rediscover spiritual roots for itself’ Dr. ’t Hooft cites 
on the debit side “an unprecedented dechristianization and paganization” 

while on the other hand “‘we see that many men are rediscovering the road 

to the Church, and that the militant churches find an echo among their 

people which they have not had for years.” All this is introductory to the 
objective statement of the plight of Europe and the World Council’s proj- 
ects for relief and reconstruction. Read these in detail in the pamphlet avail- 
able at fifteen cents per single copy from the American Committee for the 
World Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., or 
ten cents per copy in quantity. 


A MOVEMENT FOR THE UNION OF THE CHURCHES 


AN unofficial group of sixty men and women, laymen and ministers, repre- 
senting a cross section of the Christian Church, met in Columbus, Ohio 
on October 21st to launch a movement for the union of the churches. They 
chose as the name of this movement, “An Association for the Realization of 
a United Church in America.” They agreed upon the following four ob- 
jectives: 


To promote a fellowship of all those who desire to achieve a United Church in 
America. 


To set in motion an educational program to achieve a United Church in Amer- 
ica. This will have special emphasis upon the Federal Union Plan. 


To develop a literature that will advance the interests of a United Church in 
America. 


To provide a fellowship of all Community, Federated and other forms of Union 
Churches that desire to become part of a United Church in America: to make it 
possible for them to co-operate and function in the movement for a United 
Church. 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones was asked to discuss in detail the Federal Union plan 
referred to above. He described a plan for federation of all existing denomi- 
nations and churches into one Church, made up of denominational 
branches, by means of which union might be affected quickly, and the 
United Church be enabled to function effectively without delay. ‘Those 
present came to this decision: ‘“That we accept and advocate Federal Union 
as a plan of study during the coming year” — in churches, denominational 
groups, county councils, colleges and in other fellowships of study, for the 
fullest possible consideration and refinement. At the end of a year they 
will draw up a plan for presentation to the churches and denominations. 
And while it was agreed that the next year would be given to a study 
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of the Federal Union Plan, it was also agreed that other plans of union 
would be considered. It was felt by most of the group that the plan of Fed- 
eral Union would comprehend most of the other methods. 

There was a strong realization on the part of all present that they were a 
part, but only a part, of a world movement for unity. They felt that this is 
the time to discover the growing body of conviction among laymen and 
clergymen that the Protestant church must find a way to unity. 

An Administrative Committee of the following persons was elected: Dr. 
Roy A. Burkhart, Chairman; Dr. Hilda Ives, Secretary; Mr. Ray Day, Mr. 
Melvin J. Evans, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, Mr. Harvey Kazmier, Mrs. Eugene 
Ross McCarthy, Mr. John G. Ramsay, Mr. John H. Ryder, Mr. Benjamin 
Andrew, Dr. T. T. Brumbaugh. 

This Administrative Committee is taking immediate steps to find officers 
for the Association, to draw up articles of incorporation, to raise a budget. As 
soon as the officers are elected, the best possible staff will be secured to be- 
gin to lay the groundwork for this movement for the union of the churches. 

Among those attending were outstanding laymen from the various de- 
nominations, prominent clergymen, and representation from the United 
Youth Movement, the Christian Laymen’s Movement and other organiza- 
tions. ‘Those present felt themselves a part of something that is very much in 
the purpose and will of God. . 

Immediate plans are to build up a membership of individuals, local 
churches, interdenominational agencies and denominational groups in the 
Association. Plans are being made for a study outline on Federal Union 
made available for wide use. Plans are being made for the beginning of ex- 
perimental work in various types of communities which will serve as guides 
for the development of the Association. 

Information about the Association, copies of the study outline and infor- 
mation about conditions of membership may be secured from the tempo- 
rary office, 1320 Cambridge Boulevard, Columbus, Ohio, or from any of the 
members of the Committee. 

It was the united wish of all that the movement would proceed humbly | 
and prayerfully as God would seem to direct. 

Roy A. BuRKHART 


